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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 


THICK fog has settled for the moment upon affairs in 

Afghanistan. The Ameer has despatched two of his highest 
officers to General Roberts, apparently to assure the British of 
his friendship, and they are now in the camp on the Peiwar; 
and he has, it is affirmed, purchased the obedience of the soldiery 
in Cabul itself. The advance-brigade of the Kurrum force, 
moreover, under Colonel Baker, has been suffered to enter 
Kushi, forty miles from Cabul, unopposed. Nevertheless, 
Herat has revolted against the Ameer, Yakoob Khan 
‘writes as if he only lived from day to day, and resistance 








te the entry to Cabul is fully expected. The Hill-men, too, are’ 


signing agreements, which merely means accepting bribes, and 
yet the first convoy left insufficiently guarded on the Shutur- 
gardan, was cut up, the Sepoys and muleteers being all killed, 
while at another point some British officers were fired at. That 
we have the Afghans to subdue is certain, but whether we 
enter the country as invaders or as allies of a powerless but legal 
government, is still unknown, even to the highest authorities. It 
is announced that General Roberts has overcome transport diffi- 
culties, and will shortly advance ; but there is extreme difficulty 
in supplying the supporting Khyber force, and cholera has 
broken out among the Europeans at Jumrood to such an extent 
that one regiment has been ordered to fall back. 


There has been absolute silence throughout the week as to 
Herat, though news should have reached Candahar, with which 
London is in telegraphic communication. No explanation of 
the émeute there has been given, nor does any one know whether 
Ayoub Khan is at the head of the revolt, or has been overthrown 
by it. For anything that appears, the mutineers may be march- 
ing on Cabul or Candahar. These mutineers form the main 
body of the Afghan army which was latterly stationed by Shere 
Aliin Herat, and their action is all-important to the campaign. 
According to native newswriters, writing just before the explo- 
sion, they had represented to Yakoob Khan that the war of 
last year was an accidental defeat, encountered because they 
were not employed, and they were ready for a new war. 
In that case, their comrades in Cabul may have attacked 
the Residency to force the Ameer’s hand, and he may be 
waiting for the arrival of the Heratee regiments in Cabul, in 
order either to attack the British, or, if he can, to recover his 
authority. For the moment, however, the Heratee regiments 
and their purposes are alike in space. 


The military news from the frontier is slight, but is for the 
most part all favourable. General Baker, with a lightly 
equipped brigade, descended the Shuturgardan on the 23rd 
inst., and on the 24th occupied Kushi, without resistance. He 
reports plenty of supplies in the valley, one of the most fertile 
oases in Afghanistan. On the same day, General Hughes, with 
a division, left Candahar -to occupy Khelat-i-Ghilzai, occupied 
and abandoned last year. No resistance had as yet been offered, 
ani tho Viceroy telegraphs a report received from Candahar 
that the governor of the an ca which is the centre of Ghilzai 








The Turkish Government is believed to be about’ to extend 
its interference in Egypt. King John of Abyssinia is deter- 
mined to recover Massowah, a victory which would render 
the Egyptian possession of the Soudan useless. Gordon Pasha 
has offered him any other terms, but he adheres to his demand, 
and the Egyptian Government, fettered by the Bondholders, 
is afraid to accept war. An application has therefore been 
made to Constantinople for aid, and ten Turkish regiments are 
immediately to be despatched to Egypt. They are not, how- 
ever, to go to the front, but are to garrison Alexandria and 
Cairo, and of course to be paid by the Egyptian Government. 
With this force in the two cities, the Pashas in Constantinople 
will have fairly got their fingers on the throat of Egypt, and 
will be able, with a little adroitness, to make their demands for 
money irresistible, Unless Lord Salisbury and M. Waddington 
can come to some agreement, this new plan may introduce one 
more complication into the affairs of Egypt, where the 
removal of Ismail seems to have produced no result, beyond 
a certain comfort to the minds of the usurers who hold the 
floating debt. There is not a trace of better government, or 
of increasing English influence. 


The Continental papers are full of Prince Bismarck’s visit to 
Vienna. It has been a most successful one. The Chancellor 
was received by the Viennese with enthusiasm, and the 
Emperor, the politicians, and society vied with each other in 
doing him honour. No result of the visit has been definitely 
announced, but official journals are allowed to state that the 
German and Austrian Chancellors “examined the whole situa- 
tion, and found the interests of the two countries in accord on 
every important point.” That is the notification to be made 
to foreign Courts, with the riders that nothing aggressive is 
intended, and that no written engagements have been entered 
into. Hints are, moreover, unofficially thrown out that the 
possibility of an outbreak of Panslavism was discussed, and 
that it was resolved, should such a contingency occur, to act 
together. Some resolution is also reported to have been taken 
about Turkey, which may be to guarantee her, as one report 
has it, and may be to supersede the Sultan if better government 
appears hopeless. The Prince spoke long to Edhem Pasha, 
whom he dislikes, and was met in Vienna by Prince Reuss, his 
Ambassador in Constantinople. 


It is demi-officially stated that an arrangement was made 
during Prince Bismarck’s visit to Vienna for a commercial 
treaty between Germany and Austria, and extra-officially 
added that it may include the Christian States of the 
Balkan, which are shortly to be commercially related to 
Austria. It is very difficult to see how such a treaty is to 
be arranged, without interference with Prince Bismarck’s 
Protectionist policy. Hungary and the Balkan States 
want to export food freely to Germany, and Germany, 
never over-supplied, can find a market for it; but then 
how is the landed interest to be compensated for the 
loss of its new protective duty? Germany cannot, under 
the most favoured-nation clause, keep out Russian and 
American corn alone; and though the German Chambers of 
Commerce have petitioned for the abandonment of that 
clause, such a change will take much time. Moreover, if the 
frontiers of Austria and Germany are to be effaced for com- 
mercial purposes, they must adopt the same tariffs, and Prince 
Bismarck will virtually settle the Austrian Customs duties. As 
a matter of fact, unlimited access to Hungary and the Balkans 
for food is a first condition of popular well-being in Berlin. 


Lord Hartington made two speeches at Newcastle on Friday 
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se’nnight, both very vigorous and incisive. In the first, he 
defended his position on the Land-laws against Lord Beacons- 
field’s misrepresentations, declaring that he sought the removal 
of artificial restrictions, and not the creation of any new tenure 
by artificial means; and in the second, he attacked the foreign 
policy of the Government. That Government had originally in- 
tended to pursue a policy of unostentatious reform; but not 
possessing either legislative or administrative capacity, they 
had sought for an attractive policy, and found one in the 
policy of adventure. The “idea of raising the name of 
England, which had been allowed to sink under former 
Administrations, was an after-thought.” They had engaged, 
like the Second Empire, in showy enterprises, in which no solid 
objects have been attained, and in which the speaker “ failed to 
find evidence of far-seeing policy, clear aims, settled convictions, 
or resolute determination.” Lord Hartington recited the 
failures of the Government, and particularly the failure of the 
“‘ cheap, easy, aud flattering policy ” in Afghanistan ; remarked 
that Lord Salisbury called this war, which has now to be recom- 
menced, “the most momentous Asiatic war England had ever 
fought;” and attributed to the adventurous policy the suc- 
cess of the Obstructionists, who would have been put down, 
had Parliament. cared for internal legislation. ‘“ Is the country 
content to pay this price at home for this policy abroad ?” 


Prince Bismarck has asked the Prussian electors to send up 
an overwhelming majority to the Landtag of the kingdom 
pledged to follow his lead. If they will do so, he tells them, 
through the Provincial Correspondence, he will employ the 
surplus to be obtained from the new tariff in reducing their 
direct taxes, and especially the classified Income-tax, which 
he admits now presses very heavily, and will carry out his 
scheme, now completely prepared, for the purchase of the 
great private railways by the State. He hopes to be 
able to reduce fares, more especially for heavy goods, 
and improve the service, and yet, by getting rid of need- 
lessly expensive staffs and conflicting managements, to reap 
a profit for the State. Remembering that the railway em- 
ployés will in Prussia prefer to serve the State, which gives 
them personal dignity, that the Prussian bureaucracy, what- 
ever its defects, is invariably efficient, and that the “ interests” 
will not be able to screw one shilling out of the Prince beyond 
the mathematical value of their shares, that is a feasible pro- 
ject. It will, it is believed, attract the electors, who are just 
now delighted with the Austrian alliance and the political 
security it is believed to ensure, and will reduce the Opposition 

) less than one-third of the House. 


Paris has been occupied this week by a letter from M. Hervé, 
the editor of the Soleil, and the usual mouthpiece of Orleanist 
lecisions. The Legitimists have resolved to hold a grand 
political banquet, at the residence of the Comte de Chambord, 
on September 29th, in honour of themselves, their principles, 
and Henri Cing. M. Hervé, however, being invited, has de- 
‘lined to attend, upon the ground that there is no precise and 
formal accord between him and the Legitimists, which might be 

basis of political action. At first, this letter was believed to 

» manifesto from the Orleans family, and it was loudly 


nnouneed that the Fusion had come to an end, and even now, 
thongh M. Hervé declares that he wrote on his own behalf, and 
not on that of his party, it is felt that he would not have 
vritten it without feeling sure of his chiefs’ approval. The 


Legitimists, therefore, as well as the Bonapartists, have this 
ear sustained a great blow; the Orleanist party, though power- 


n the hustings, having much hold over men who would 


ake efficient Ministers. The secession of such men to the 
Republic distinctly strengthens, not indeed the Republic itself, 

t its administration. 

So excessive is theagitation in Roumania against the free admis- 
ion of Jews to all the privileges of citizens ordered by the 


Treaty of Berlin, that the Government of Bucharest has submitted 
compromise. Under this proposal, Roumanian 


>*i | T- a 
lLintended as a 


Jews will enjoy all civil and political rights, except that of 
possessing agricultural land in the interior, a clause intended 


to reassure the Boyars, who believe the Jews, if permitted to 
estates, will oust them all from their properties. The 
tion, not in itself a sensible one, angers the Jewish Alli- 
ince, and it would be more expedient, if a compromise must be 

ule, to emancipate the Jews completely by the Constitution, 
put add a clause enabling the Skuptechina to pass an annual 


Under that arrangement, the moment public opinion had rf} 
sufficiently, the disabling Bill would be allowed to expi 
the Jews would remain under the Constitution free, They anal 
exactly persecuted, as it is, but they are debarred from " 
trades; and insufficiently protected against mob violence, which 


everywhere in the East takes atrocious forms. 





In addressing a meeting of his constituents at Arbroath 
Thursday night, Mr. Baxter entered upon a vigorous a 
sweeping criticism of the conduct of the present Government 
during the last five years. He denounced, “as an im 
on the British public,” the policy of Imperialism, « implying 
that we have troops ready for everything in any~part of the 
world, who can exercise’ a controlling influence on the voice of 
Europe.” Such a policy is only practicable under. the system 
of Conscription. The expenditure of the present 
Mr. Baxter showed to be some £8,000,000 a year more than that 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, according to their own Budget 
figures; but to this there must be added the large increas 
of the Unfunded Debt. The general financial outlook jy 
gloomy, and may be found to be so bad “as to justify the 
nation in calling to the rescue the greatest financier of the 
age.” Mr. Baxter gave some telling quotations: from forme 
speeches of Lord Beaconsfield’s against Lord Palmerston’s 
“spirited” policy, and “perpetual meddling in every par, 
of the world,” and condemned Lord Salisbury, “the rash 
and wrong-headed man who at present directs our foreign 
affairs,” for his manner of dealing with the “Afghan diff. 
culty. He saw some good in the Treaty of Berlin, ly. 
cause it had done so much towards clearing Europe’ of 
Turkish oppression, and had shown that Mr. Gladstone 
was only understating the case when he said that all 
Turkish officials must be sent “bag and~ baggage” out 
of Bulgaria. He drew a terrible picture of the present state of 
the Turkish empire, based, no doubt, partly on personal 
observations in the East; and ended by deprecating fear and 
jealousy of Russia, “an over-grown and top-heavy despotism,” 
and urging the cause of industrial progress and improvement, 
both political and moral, as being the true business of the British 
people. Mr. Baxter has just views on foreign politics so far as 
ideals are concerned, but is far too absolute in favour of non- 
intervention. 


This anti-rent movement in Ireland may become very serious. 
The tenants, though aware they must pay in the end, ag the 
law cannot be resisted, except by insurrection, are inclined 
to use the threat of combined non-payment to enforce reduction, 
The landlords, embarrassed by rent-charges, dowers, and mort- 
gages, all fixed payments, see that reduction would ‘all fall, noton 
the total rental, but on their share of it, thus often doubling their 
personal loss, and hesitate to yield. The struggle, therefore, 
becomes severe, and a lady has forwarded to the T'imes a letter 
from her son’s agent, in which he apologises for delay in the 
payment of her jointure, because “the tenants not only have 
not paid, but refuse to pay any rent till what they considera 
sufficient reduction is made in their rents. There have been 
meetings all over Ireland of the tenant-farmers, the result of 
which is they have resolved not to pay their rents (even those 
tenants who are well able to pay are afraid to pay), as the reso- 
lution arrived at is to shoot the tenant who pays, as well as any 
person who takes a farm from which a tenant has been evicted 
for non-payment of rent. I fear much matters will end badly. 
This is the worst year I recollect since the famine.” Lord 
Normanby’s tenants in Emly, Tipperary, have refused already 
to pay their rent, and demand “ Griffiths’s valuation,” declining 
an offer of a 30-per-cent. reduction to the poorer tenants. 





The Times appears to have sent an Agricultural Commis- 
sioner to the United States, whose first letter appeared on 
September 24th. After repeating the usual statistics about the 
enormous produce of bread-stuffs within the Union, statistics of 
very little importance to the English farmer, except as showing 
that the States can export half their total yield, he says that 
the Western farmer may be taken as investing £2 per acre it 
his farm,—that is, in the purchase of the fee-simple. It then 
costs him,—for interest at ten per cent. on capital, 14.; 
for ploughing twice, 10s.; for two bushels of seed, 6; 
for reaping and binding, 10s.; for thrashing and market- 
ing, 2s.; or in all, per acre, 32s. Out of this’ he will get, pet 
acre, fourteen bushels of wheat, which, even if sold a 
3s. a bushel, instead of 4#., the official average, is 42s. pe 





measure imporing the disabilities alleged to be unavoidable. 





acre, or a profit of 10s. Four years’ profits would thus buy 
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fee-simple the land; and two years, says the writer, would, | 
goer * , be sufficient. The American farmer may be, 
in many fact, to make 25 per cent. on his money, even when he 
ie » bushel, a rate of profit with which no British 
s ander existing conditions, can compete. It is true this 
ae dh because manure is not used for corn-land ; but only 
ar of the culturable land of the States has been cultivated, 
anion the richer virgin soils exhaustion does not set in for fifty 
That is a wretched outlook for the present generation 


i on this side. 


es ESSER 


FREEE 


The Times in its issue of Wednesday taunts the Land Re- 
formers with being vague in their demands, with indulging in 
étymid phrases,” and with silence when asked for a definition of 
their proposals. The charge is only true because the Reformers, 

with the usual English moderation, are waiting to see how far 

their political leaders will consent to go, and what is the mini- 
num of disturbance with which their objects can be accom- 
_ But most of them would, we believe, agree to express 
their wishes in two very short Acts. The first would declare 
that, “ Henceforward, for all legal purposes, realty shall be per- 
” and the second would decree that, “ Henceforward, the 
rated owner shall be owner in fee, with full power of sale, and 
any claim on his land shall be a claim to be satisfied in 
noney only.” Expressed in legal phrase, and enlarged to meet 
certain difficulties, those two Acts would extinguish primo- 
iture and settlement, revolutionise the mortgage system, 
and make land as saleable as Consols,—the four improvements 
intended. So much will not be given at once, but that is the 
ideal. 

Lord Elcho on Tuesday made a speech at Winchcombe, near 
Cheltenham, upon the Land question and Imperialism. He 
held that the first reason for agricultural depression was that 
English agriculturists “were living in a sort of leaden coffin, 
and a coffin which would not even keep out water.” If English 
agriculture is dead, that is a good illustration. Everybody 
had his panacea for the depression, from the man who recom- 
mended easier transfer—which he should not oppose—to Mr. 
Parnell, “who wanted to shoot the landlords,’—a remark of 
which Lord Elcho will hear more. Advice to refuse rent, though 
bad enough, is not advice to commit murder. He thought the one 
thing to be avoided was that the State should interfere. The 
landlord was merely a trader in land. He fixed his own condi- 
tions, and hitherto had commanded the market; but now the 
tun might be going the other way, and the customers would 
command it,—which is quite true. As to peasant-pro- 
pretorship, the English gentleman of intelligence made 
the land yield 60 per cent. more than the French peasant. 
As the petite culture is not in question, Lord Elcho’s 
astounding assertion on this subject, which is abso- 
lutely without foundation, need not be discussed; but his 
general view amounts to this, that greater freedom of transfer 
is all that is wanted. Well, if he will only grant perfect free- 
dom of transfer, so that land may be as saleable as Consols, the 
rest may wait a while. As to Imperial politics, his view and 
the worth of it may be estimated from this, that he was quite 
sure that in a little while it would be seen that the Afghan 
question was “ amicably settled” (sic, in Times’ report), and 
“that there was life in the old dog yet,” the “old dog” being 
either England, or Lord Beaconsfield. 
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An account has been published this week of the Indian Press 
Commission, which is established to*be the “link ’ between the 
Indian Government and the Press. The Commissioner exer- 
cises all the powers conferred by the Press Act onthe Execu- 
uve, censures or punishes native editors, communicates official 
information to all newspapers, and when required, answers 
questions. It is argued that under this system, which 
forbids favouritism, the chronic bitterness between the 
Press and the Government of India will be gradually 
‘moothed away. The system is a bad one. When carefully 
vorked, it amounts to a censorship of the Press; under 
Which its vitality soon declines, and when carelessly worked, 
it usually is, it is a mere surplusage. The Government 
‘pression only embitters the native editors, who learn to write 

een the lines in a way Parisian journalists would admire, 
and Closes amost valuable source of information, “ educated” 
pumalism of this kind never revealing public feeling. 
On the other hand, Government never gives any information 
© the Press, European or native, worth having; and 











when by chance it explains itself, provokes every editor 
into criticism. The old, haughty system, under which 
newspapers said what they pleased and Government did 
what it pleased, was infinitely preferable; but the present 
Governors of India are as unable to bear criticism as Positivists 
to bear ridicule. The Commission involves an expenditure of 
£4,000 a year, incurred to save two or three men from a little 
perfectly harmless abuse. One of the first acts of Lord 
Lytton’s successor should be to show a little confidence in him- 
self and the people by knocking all this clumsy machinery, 
borrowed from the Second Empire, on the head. 


Mr. J. T. Kay, Librarian of Owens College, raised, on 
Wednesday, before the Library Association, now sitting at 
Manchester, a question which will often be argued, as 
the free-library system extends. He wished ‘novels to 
be excluded from libraries supported by rates, arguing 
that it was unfair to provide out of taxes books which were 
mere means of amusement, and indeed injurious amusement. 
The motion was not received with any cordiality, and was de- 
feated by a large majority; but it will be raised again, in in- 
dividual towns. The true answer to Mr. Kay’s contention seems 
to be, not that English novels are harmlessly amusing—the 
answer accepted at the conference of last year—but that they 
supply a useful stimulus to dull imaginations. The imagination 
wants food, as well as the intelligence, and a very poor novel is 
better food than the kind of reverie in which a working-lad too 
frequently indulges. Besides, whatever Mr. Kay may say, 
reading in itself is a mental luxury, and the man who has 
acquired the taste will gratify it on anything—Owens College 
lectures even—rather than go without it. 


In his general report for the year 1878, issued with the report 
of the Education Department, Mr. Matthew Arnold, as one of 
her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, gives some interesting figures 
with reference to the cost of elementary education in England, 
and contrasts it with the cost of maintenance of elementary 
schools in France. The result of the calculation is that the 
annual cost of education for each child in Board Schools in 
London, is 55s. 11d., in the country, 43s. 10}d. The cost in 
France is 18s. 1d. per child; thus we spend more than three 
times as much per child in London, and more than twice as 
much per child in the country, as is spent in France. Mr. 
Arnold allows for the great difference of circumstances 
between France and England, including, it is presumed, 
the unavoidable difference in the scales of salaries to teachers ; 
but maintains that the French boy learns as much for the 
lesser sum as the English boy with the greater outlay, and 
gives the London School Board the advice, “ Simplify.” He is 
“quite sure that their conception of what is requisite in the 
way of accommodation, studies, salaries, administration, is 
pitched too high.” Mr. Arnold desires to see secondary educa- 
tion made a public service, and dreads the effects of the present 
large outlay on elementary education, because it is likely to 
delay indefinitely that desired result, ratepayers being alarmed 
already. A sum of 35s. per scholar is the outside limit which 
Mr. Arnold would lay down, as enough in every way to provide 
efficient education. Our School Boards are “in the air,” he tells 
us; “they proceed as if they were educationists in Utopia.” 


Ifa story told in the Telegraph, and related in the Evening 
Standard on different authority is correct, hawks can hardly be 
machines. It is stated that in eastern France and the north 
of England, hawks have noticed that the railway trains.“ put 
up” coveys of birds as they rush on, the birds, like 
untrained animals, being startled by the noise. The 
hawks, therefore, fly after the trains, and when the birds 
have risen in alarm, pounce upon their prey, and then 
fly after the train again. If that story is true—and of 
course, it needs precise verification—hawks, or at least some 
highly acute hawks, have noticed .that a train frightens small 
birds, have observed that the fright is needless—else the hawks 
would be frightened themselves—and have drawn the deduction 
that any train will frighten any birds. Could a keeper have 
reasoned better? Do small birds,;,however, always rise on the 
approach of a train. We fancy we have watched them from an 
express, sitting on the telegraph-wires, in easy-minded contem- 
plation; but they may, if on the ground, dislike the trembling 
caused by the passage of the train. 


Consols were on Friday 97,’, to 97,’,. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MINISTRY AND THE WAR. 


W* are not prepared at this moment to agree with those 


of our contemporaries, and especially the Liberal 


journals in the provinces, who are censuring the Ministry for 
its silence. The Government was wrong—wickedly wrong, as 
we think—in its invasion of Afghanistan, and will be foolishly 
wrong if by-and-by it stubbornly adheres to the Treaty of 
Gundamuck, but we are not sure that it is wrong in its imme- 
diate action. It is probably quite powerless to take any other 
course, Priméd fucie, of course, our Liberal friends have every 
reason for their indignation, which, if the facts were as they 
suppose them, might justifiably be hotter than itis. They 
believe evidently that the Government are pursuing a policy in- 
volvinga considerable war, without summoning Parliament, with- 
out calling a Cabinet Council, without consulting the people, 
without even informing the country of whatthey propose, or pur- 
pose, or expect to be compelled to do. Lord Beaconsfield, Lord 
Cranbrook, and Lord Lytton have settled matters between 
them, and are using an army of 30,000 men to carry 
out their own views as if that army were their own property, 
and they irresponsible either to Parliament or the country. 
All that is true, and may hereafter furnish ground for one of 
the most serious inquiries ever made into the conduct of a 
Ministry ; but pending the publication of secret despatches, we 
suspect the Ministry have, for every part of their conduct, 
except the failure to call a Cabinet Council together, a plausible 
excuse. They have no idea what is happening, or what they have 
to do, and can make no statement of their opinion, because they 
have no materials for forming one. Lord Lytton may be send- 
ing them complete information, but he may not; and if he is 
sending them an extended and annotated version of the 
information he sends the public, the Ministry has much to say 
in its own defence. People insist on imagining that the 
Ministers are much abler than they are, but in reality, as 
events have proved, they are not far-sighted men, but men 
who grope about for policies and do not find them, 
and just now they are completely lost in the fog. There is 
absolutely nothing in the facts to tell them what they 
have to do, They do not know whether they have Afghanistan 
to subdue at orce, or whether a trembling ally holds Afghani- 
stan for them ; whether they must fight their way to Cabul, or 
whether they can get there without fightiug; whether they 
have bribed the Hill-tribes sufficiently, or whether the Hill- 
tribes intend to take their money and their soldiers’ lives 
too; whether they have to defeat an army and a people, 
or an army without a people, or a people without an 
army, or an irritated section of either, or of both. For 
aught they can guess, they may be delaying unreasonably 
when friends are calling for aid, or they may be avoiding a 
trap in which those friends propose to involve the hated In- 
fidels in a grand massacre, sufficient to keep them out of 
Afghanistan for evermore. 
Afghanistan will justify any theory, and almost any apprehen- 
sion. The Hill-tribes take our bribes, paid in profusion, and 
bring in animals, and cut up our sepoys, and fire on our Euro- 
peans, and areas “ friendly ” and as murderous as it is possible 
for them to be. The Afghan soldiery revolt and submit, and kill 
anybody they like, and march about where they please, and do 
everything except meet us where they are expected. And Yakoob 
Khan writes letters of submission, and bribes his army, and 
sends his principal officers to our camp, and prepares for resist- 
ance, all at once, as if he either had not a mind, or, which is 
much more possible, had fallen into that resolution to find his 
mind the day after to-morrow which, with an Asiatic, always 
ends in some action either unaccountably desperate or un- 


The “facts” reported from 


accountably abject. Under these circumstances, her Majesty’s 
Ministers and Lord Lytton can expound no policy, because 
they can have no policy, and must do like other 
half-blinded men, grope along in silence and _ trepida- 
tion, and wait till the fog shall lift. To expect them 
to see through the fog is to expect of them an excep- 
tional ability, which, being really weak men, with a gift 
for political theatricals, they do not possess. Meanwhile, let 
us do them the justice to say that they are doing, or trying to 
do, the safest thing such men can attempt. They are pre- 
paring, and beginning to urge forward, an army strong enough 
to reach Cabul, and when there to enable the Political Agent— 
this time Dr. Bellew, a man of extraordinary experience and 
knowledge, and much original ability—to master the situation. 
In our belief, they are trusting too much to native troops, are 


making a foolish parade of their possession of the Koorum 
to Cabul, which is not a good point d’appui, being too § f 
India, and bisected by that dangerous bridge, the hj hg tg 
the Shuturgardan; but those are matters for the ae 
and there can be no doubt that the group of dien, 
rienced officers at Simla wish to succeed. The Come 
ment, therefore, is sensible, though feeble, in wae 
before it talks, or even attempts to come to any defini 
resolution. A great deal depends on the decision of an Af 
Prince evidently of the most vacillating, or—which we do 
think, though we admit the possibility—of the most sale 
treacherous character, and a European might as well endeay 
to forecast the next spring of a monkey on a tree, lad 
Beaconsfield might have done it thirty years ago, but Lord 
Beaconsfield to-day understands nothing but the temper of 
the landholding section of his own majority. 

For ourselves, we cannot attempt as yet to penetrate th 
deep fog that has settled down on Cabul, and can only point 
to the few straggling lights never quite extinguished op 
invisible. It is certain that all Afghans, and especially all 
Afghan soldiers, hate the English, and will do us any d 
injury for which they see what they consider opportunity. If 
is certain that, if they can, they will do this injury by as 
much treachery and as little fighting as possible. It is certain 
that the Hill-men will pocket as many British rupees, steal 
as many British pack-animals, and cut as many British 
throats, as Providence may enable them to do. And it js 
certain, therefore, that do what we may, we shall never be 
secure in Cabul, never exempt from the necessity of watch. 
fulness, never able to trust to anything but force in 
holding what we may acquire. It is next to certain, there 
fore, that we shall meet a catastrophe of some kind, great or 
small, involving either a national suffering or some valuable 
lives; and that any policy we adopt short of retiring within 
our old dominions will be at once futile and exhausting. But 
beyond that, as to the time, place, or method of the next 
event, all is for the moment as dark as Yakoob Khan’s real 
purpose, or his mutinous soldiery’s plan of resistance to our 
advance, 





LORD HARTINGTON AT NEWCASTLE. 


| ORD HARTINGTON’S speeches at Newcastle are interest- 
4 ing, both for the matter they contain, and still more s 
for the method and spirit in which the speaker deals with the 
various subjects which he passes in review. We have always 
been ready to acknowledge Lord Hartington’s many claims to 
the confidence and gratitude of his followers, but at the same 
time we have felt and said that, regarded as a leader, he has, 
if not the defects of his qualities, at any rate certain limita- 
tions to their effectiveness. No one could doubt either the 
thoroughness of his convictions or the coolness of his judgment, 
but what we have missed has been that uncalculating and 
almost unconscious abandon which was so conspicuous in his 
predecessor, and without which it is almost impossible to become 
a great leader of men. It would be absurd to expect from a manof 
Lord Hartington’s temperament the infectious enthusiasm which 
gave Mr. Gladstone a unique influence with his party and 
the country, but we think we discern in his Newcastle speeches 
signs of a power, which he has rarely hitherto manifested, to 
touch with the skill of a true orator the sympathies and the 
imagination of his hearers. Perhaps he gained inspiration, a8 
many speakers have done, from the impressive earnestness of 
a Northern audience, but whatever may have been the cause, 
there is an air of spontaneity and animation about his attack 
on the Government, which is in no way impaired by its care- 
fully measured terms, and which makes the Zimes’ description 
of it as a “laborious oratorical performance ” peculiarly u- 
happy. The Zimes is naturally querulous that Lord 
Hartington should “morning, noon, and night, criticise 
the acts and ideas” of an Administration to which i 
still accords its fitful patronage, and remarks that “i 
seems difficult to overthrow a Ministry by mere criticism. 
The difficulty, however, such as it is, altogether depends upon 
the policy criticised, the powers of the critic, and the temper 
of the nation. Sir Robert Peel’s persistent “ criticism ” of the 
financial and colonial muddles of the Melbourne Administrt- 
tinn, did more than anything else to bring about the Con- 
servative triumph of 1841. When a Ministry has reduced 
blundering to a system, when the most damaging indictment 
that can be framed against it is a simple recital of the story 
of its acts and professions, and when the tribunal with whom 
the decision rests is a people weighed down by depression 4 








irritated by constant failure, it may be found that far les 
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effective “ criticism ” than Lord Hartington’s is enough to pro- 
re a verdict of condemnation and a sentence of dismissal. 
. his morning speech, Lord Hartington took the opportu- 
ity to explain again, for the benefit of Lord Beaconsfield, 
his views on the land question. The Premier, in his char- 
acteristic Way, had imputed to Lord Hartington two assertions, 
neither of which he had made,—namely, first, that the land 
of the country has broken down ; and secondly, that it 
is desirable to establish peasant-proprietorship in England. 
After refuting these misrepresentations, Lord Hartington pro- 
ceeded, in a few weighty sentences, to make his position per- 
fectly clear. The extreme and almost unprecedented depression 
of the agricultural interest rests, he said, upon the evidence of 
the landlords and farmers themselves. Assuming the facts 
to be as they are represented, by those who have the 
best means of knowledge, there are two, and only two, 
ible remedies of a permanent kind which can be 
suggested. The one is to raise the price of food, the 
other to diminish the cost of producing it. The former, 
when the “dark hints” of Mr. Chaplin and his followers are 
translated into plain English, is neither more nor less than a 
proposal to tax all the consumers of the first necessaries of 
' fife, in order to maintain, for the benefit of the small class of 
landowners, the existing standard of rents. This Lord Hart- 
ington puts aside, as a “ revolutionary remedy.” It remains, 
then, to look in the other direction, and to see if there are any 
obstacles to the application of capital to land, and to its 
economical and scientific cultivation, which legislation can 
remove. All experience shows us that production is, in the 
long-run, most profitable when it is carried on under natural 
conditions. Competent authorities, says Lord Hartington, 
tell us that the work of agriculture in this country is 
hampered by certain antiquated and mischievous laws, 
which promote an unwholesome aggregation of land, and 
which impede the free play of natural forces. It follows that 
if, after due inquiry, such is found to be their effect, these laws 
should be modified or repealed, not that upon the ruins of an 
artificial system of primogeniture and large estates there should 
be erected an equally artificial system of compulsory sub-divi- 
sion and peasant proprietors, out that in agriculture, as in 
other industries, there should be free scope for the investment 
of capital and the competition of capitalists. Surprise has 
been expressed in some quarters that Lord Hartington, the 
heir to one of our greatest territorial magnates, should have 
given such a prominent place in the Liberal programme to the 
land question. But the Liberal Leader in this matter is 
shrewder than his critics. There is no class upon whom the 
yoke of our system of entails and settlements lies with a 
heavier burden than the great proprietors, and it is not the 
first time in the history of the Whig aristocracy that one of 
its leading members has had the penetration to perceive that 
the interests of his own order are bound up with a great 
popular reform. 

The foreign policy of the Government was the subject of 
Lord Hartington’s evening speech. We have already recog- 
nised the unwonted vivacity and spirit of his attack. Of 
necessity, he went over much familiar ground, and we do not 
propose to follow him in his detailed review of the blunders 
of the Ministry. The track of their policy is strewn with 
catastrophes, which he who runs may read. But there are 
two points which Lord Hartington brought out with pecu- 
har clearness, and to which the attention of the country, 
in the forthcoming electoral campaign, ought to be 
especially directed. In the first place, the difficulties and 
dangers into which the Government has plunged the country 
have been deliberately courted. That the settlement of the 
Eastern Question, in some fashion or other, could no longer be 
postponed, and that in its settlement England, as a great 
Oriental Power, must take a part, and an active part, we have 
always maintained. We have not hesitated to express our 
opinion that in this and in other matters of international con- 
cern, Mr. Gladstone’s Government, to some extent by its acts 
or its abstinence from action, and still more by its spoken and 
written professions, fell short of a high standard of statesman- 
ship. But the present Ministry, both in the East and else- 
Where, have not been content to meet the difficulties which 
confronted them, but have constantly gone off in search of 
fresh dangers, in the spirit of that character out of whose 
mouth their chief taught the world, many years ago, that 
adventures are to the adventurous.” They have abandoned 
the sober and dignified traditions of British policy for a series 
of showy enterprises, conceived, as Lord Hartington says, in 
the spirit of the Second Empire, and carried out, as in the case 








of the annexation of Cyprus and the dispatch of the Afghan 
Mission, with a want of calculation, and an obvious disparity 
between means and end, which betray either a reckless neg- 
lect of all inquiry, or a wilful disregard of its results. Even 
where, as in Zululand, the Government have been met by 
troubles which they have not themselves begotten, after vacil- 
lating between censure and approval, they end by sustaining an 
agent whose handiwork presents so many kindred features to 
their own, and make themselves accessories after the fact to a 
wanton and wasteful war. 

The other point is that this “ policy of reckless and restless 
excitement and intrigue,” as Lord Hartington aptly called it, 
pursued at a cost which we are all made to feel, has been alto- 
gether barren of fruit. It is to be noted that the results of their 
diplomacy, like its aims, have been differently represented by 
the Government at different timese Under Lord Derby’s 
régime, we were told to be thankful that we were at peace, and 
that “ British interests” were secure. Then we had Lord 
Salisbury’s circular, which was supposed (until the publicatian 
of the Schouvaloff agreement) to have finally exploded the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Next came the Berlin Congress, and 
“ peace with honour.” Russia, it is true, had got almost all that 
she asked in Asia, and there had been carved out of European 
Turkey an independent Bulgaria and an “autonomous” Eastern 
Roumelia. But then the Sultan was to garrison the Balkans, and 
Prince Bismarck was (we were informed) so much impressed 
with the success of our diplomacy, that he had exclaimed that 
Turkey “lived again.” At the same time, we heard of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, and were bidden to exult in our 
“new protectorate.” Since then, we have learnt that the 
Sultan has “ waived ” his right to have his soldiers frozen or 
starved to death in sight of two hostile populations, and that 
by the Convention we “ received stipulations ” the performance 
of which is reluctantly deferred, through want of cash,—* re- 
forms ” being, it would appear, the only thing which the Turks 
cannot do on credit. The last refuge of the Ministerial 
apologists, as each successive boast is refuted by the pitiless 
logic of events, is the assertion that, at any rate, “ the 
name of England has been upheld.” Of course, it is 
difficult to criticise a phrase which has been deliber- 
ately adopted for the sake of its indefiniteness. But 
it is still more difficult to find a foundation for it, in any 
worthy sense, in the shifty statecraft of the present Ministry. 
The name of England has been in the past associated 
with sober schemes of policy, with honest and out- 
spoken diplomacy, and above all, with the protection of 
the oppressed, and the upraising of enslaved nationalities. 
Under Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, it has become 
the symbol of a blustering and aggressive policy, of a diplo- 
macy of secret connivances and underhand reservations, and of 
a resolute hostility to the claims of all those races upon 
whose development the transformation and revival of Eastern 
Europe depend. Lord Hartington may well ask, as he did, 
in the plainest way, whether such an “ upholding of the name 
of England” as this, is worth the price which, both at home 
and abroad, we have had to pay for it. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S VISIT TO VIENNA. 


if is no wonder that the reception of Prince Bismarck in 

Vienna should excite great interest on the Continent, for 
regarded from any point of view, it is a most notable event. 
It shows, for example, that one factor in Continental politics 
hitherto much considered, the resentment of the Hapsburgs 
for their expulsion from Germany, has, as against the new 
Empire, ceased to operate. No enemy of Germany can count 
on Austrian aid in any forthcoming adventure. The reception 
given to the German Chancellor is not of the kind which 
Courts, and especially Courts governed by traditions, give to 
men whom they regard as enemies, either in the present or the 
future. The Emperor himself, the retiring Chancellor Count 
Andrassy, the coming Chancellor Baron Haymerle, the Austrian 
Premier, the Hungarian Premier, the Archdukes, the great Gene- 
rals, the South-German population, have all vied with each other 
in doing honour to the man who, only thirteen years ago, dic- 
tated peace almost under the walls of Vienna, on terms which 
equally humiliated the reigning House and its German sub- 
jects. Those terms, however, inflicted no permanent injury 
on the Empire, did not diminish its territory or load its 
people with taxes, and Prince Bismarck is now reaping 
the reward of his astute moderation. If he had taken 
Bohemia, he would have acquired a disconted province ; 
but as he has not taken it, he has gained the support of 
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a great Empire. Count Andrassy has been closeted with 
Prinee Bismarck for hours, with Baron Haymerle as the only 
interlocutor; the Hofburg has waived its etiquettes in his 
favour ; the Emperor has given him special audience on business, 
while the Viennese received him on all occasions as a favoured 
guest. Moreover, these honours are carefully paraded, and 


’ the cue has been given to inspired journals to aceept them as 


intended to show the world that on all subjects of pressing 
moment Berlin and Vienna are in the friendliest accord. All 
this means that resentment, whether extinguished or not, is 
laid aside,—that, in the presence of present circumstances, 
the Austrian Government wishes for German friendship, 
and that there is now no anger which should render the idea 
of an alliance between the two Powers impossible. That of 
itself is much, for in 1870, only nine years since, Europe 
assumed that Austria, if it eould, would join France, and 
distinct offers were made by Gambetta to Vienna; but it is 
probable that there is more. Prince Bismarck does not pay 
visits of this kind for nothing, nor are those carefully worded 
little communiques put out without design ; and it is difficult 
to doubt that during these interviews an agreement has been 
arrived at, and that Germany and Austria are for the moment 
formally or informally bound in a defensive alliance, which 
pleases Austrian-Germans, who look to Berlin as their possible 
future capital, and does not displease Hungarians, always 
delighted. when any. occurrence annoys St. Petersburg. 
Neither the enemy nor the danger is stated, but it is 
declared almest officially that in certain contingencies 
the two Empires would act together, and that for defensive 
purposes the two Governments which control three millions of 
soldiers, and rule Europe from Strasburg to the Vistula and 
from Hamburg to Montenegro, are as one. For certain pur- 
poses not yet known, and probably strictly limited, a new and 
immense Power has been created,—the Austro-German League. 
It is only natural that such a situation should be watched 
with interest. Politicians often forget that a great many of 
the results which they foresee and dread from a conquest, or a 
great shifting of power, may be secured silently and rapidly by 
a great alliance. They would go wild with dread if 
Germany. conquered Austria, and forget that Germany 
may derive from an alliance with Austria much greater 
material strength than any conquest, however complete, could 
possibly afford. They would consider Europe ruined if France 
conquered Spain, and forget that if Spain chose heartily, as 
happened in 1805, to link her fortunes with France, precisely 
the same result as regards the external world would have been 
attained. If Germany and Austria are heartily allied for any 
one object, then as regards that object a new Power has been 
created, and one of amazing strength and solidity. It may be 
questioned whether France and Russia combined could attack 
such a Power with any hope of success, and certainly no 
feebler combination of nations could venture even to think of 
such an enterprise. To assail either of these Powers is a 
feat of the kind from which most statesmen shrink, 
but to assail both together would be a task for all the 
remaining Powers in coalition. Central Europe, with its 
70,000,000 of brave people, and its young men all trained for 
war, is at the disposal of two men; and if universal rumour 
may be trusted, the two men declare that all their serious 
interests are identical, and that in certain contingencies, not 
specified, they will act heartily together. 

That Germans and Austrians alike should think such a re- 
sult as this, if really attained, a very brilliant one, we can 
easily understand, for new security without a new price to 
pay for it is always pleasant; but when Englishmen believe 
that it ensures peace, and exult in it on that ground, we imagine 
they are slightly premature. There is nothing in the arrange- 
ment which should make other Powers, and especially little 
Powers, feel secure ; on the contrary, their security is definitely 
diminished. Germany is [not weaker for any enterprise 
because such an alliance is concluded, but on the contrary, 
stronger; and Austria is not fettered by it, so much as set 
free. Supposing, what we do not suppose, that Prince 
Bismarck intended to conquer Holland, he would have an 
infinitely better chance of effecting his purpose because Austria 
was bound to him; while a German guarantee might make the 
conquest of Greece seem to Austria almost a temptation. 
Englighmen disliking Russia are rather pleased to think that 
Bismarck may have some idea of hurting her; but.suppose 
Bismarck’s real object of hostility is France? Neither of these 
enterprises is at all probable, but there may be others, and 
far any enterprise which either Power may project and which 





the other does not forbid, she is indefinitely more powerful : 





than before. Hither, for instance, may, if she pleases, tame, 
a place in Egypt which would be to this countey mmct amt 
and inconvenient, and yet be practically unassailable, rie’ 
guarantee Turkey in her: misgovernment, and Turkey will fd 
safe. So also is Russia set free, if she has been, as is imagi 

by this alliance out in the cold. She camnot indeed, if the 
is.real, venture alone to attack Central Europe, but for any enter. 
prise to which the two Powers are indifferent she jis set free 
from the restraint involved in their alliance. She has only her 
own interests to consider, and if they lead her to - 
agnexations in Asia, no influence we could exert. either at 
Berlin or Vienna would in the least restrain her, for she has 
no alliances to preserve. An isolated man in a Comamunity ig 
often a very formidable man. Again, the natural effort of 
State thus isolated, and feeling, as, for instance, in Constanti. 
nople, the loss of power which results from isolation, is to get 
out of its position ; and Russia, if thus situated, will be certain 
to make great bids for counter-balancing alliances, for the aid 
of France, or for the friendship of the South-Slav populations, 
Suppose the Czars, finding themselves hemmed in on all sides, 
and without respect even in Constantinople, where this 
alliance is hymned as a guarantee for the Turkish Bm. 
pire, were to offer France the Rhine, as the ultimate price 
of a strict alliance, which should counter-balance the one under 
which she finds herself, in her own judgment, garotted ? 

We need not say we give these illustrations only ag illus. 
trations, and are not expecting a war which, as we :pointed out 
last week, would probably be one of the most costly for Europe 
ever waged; but we give them as possible conseque 
which should make Englishmen hesitate to applaud as loudly 
as they do such a huge agglomeration of power as the 
rumoured alliance would form. They know little of its 
causes, and nothing ef its possible results. All they can know 
is that two of the greatest Powers in the world are, to the 
extent of the alliance, set free to do as they please; and that, 
in doubt as to what they may please, all the remainder of 
Europe will strain itself a little more than before to “com- 


plete ” its armaments, which already weigh with a nearly unen- 


durable burden upon civilisation. We are not an hour nearer 
to disarmament. The “peace” of which the Zimes talks is 
not a real peace, but only an armed truce, during which the 
nations, vaguely alarmed, not so much at the purposes as at the 
excessive strength and preparedness of their neighbours, are ex- 
hausting the public energy, and the public wealth required for s0 
many purposes, in keeping ready for an improbable, but con- 
ceivable attack. That is not a healthy situation of affairs, 
or one which Englishmen, even if, like ourselves, they are not 
disinclined that Austria should assist in enfranchising the 
Balkan peninsula, can view without disquiet. It is not withs 
view to the prosperity, or enlightenment, or advance of the 
nations, that statesmen nearly despotic and wielding such 
enormous armies enter, amidst a blare of newspaper trumpets, 
into such huge combinations. 





THE CHURCH AND THE CONSERVATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


HE Guardian of Wednesday last contained a letter 
remonstrating with our contemporary for the strong 
tone it has lately adopted, in its political leading articles, 
against the present Government. That tone, the writer of 
the letter thinks, is “ calculated to do serious harm to the best 
interests of the Church.” We shall not argue out the moral 
question involved in this charge, because that has been done by 
the Guardian itself, in a most admirable reply, the drift of 
which may be gathered from a single sentence :—‘ When 4 
man finds himself specially in trust with religious in- 
terests, he has no right to sacrifice them to supposed 
political expediency; when he finds himself in trust with 
political interests, he has no right to sacrifice them to 
supposed religious expediency.” What we propose to do, 
is rather to look at the letter as evidence of a tone of feel 
ing, very common we suspect, among the clergy, and thos 
of the laity who are Churckmen first and politicians after 
wards. The writer of the letter begins by warning the 
Guardian that if the clergy identify themselves with the 
policy of the Opposition, they will run a great risk of alien- 
ating and losing the sympathy of many who have hitherto 
been the warmest supporters of the Church. “ Take any list 
you like,” he says, “of the M.P. speakers or leaders in any 
great Church movement, and I venture to say that five out of 
every six are to be found ranged on the Conservative side ™ 
Parliament.” Ewen the Public Worship Regulation Act, the 
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—— 
passifig of which the writer appears to consider the only seri- 
ous fault of the Conservative Government, had the support of 
the bulk of the Liberals in the House of Commons. As 
the foreign policy of the Government, Churehmen are 

pidden to remember two things :—First, they need not 
trouble themselves about it, for it has the ¢ womens 
and support of “ Viscount Cranbrook, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
John Manners, Mr. J. G. Talbot, Mr. Beresford Hope, 

Earl Nelson, and many others, who are not only conscientious 
men”—that, by itself, would not go far—* but also firm 
friends of the Church.” Secondly, if, in spite of this comfort- 
ing list of names, they do trouble themselves about it, let 
them remember that’ to denounce the foreign policy of the 
Governmient is to prontote the substitution of a Liberal for a 
Conservative Ministry, and what benefit is the Charch to 
derive from this? The clergy will do well to pause before 
they alienate old and tried friends, and find out, too late, that 
they have none to fill their vacant places. 
The first thing that strikes us in this argument is 
the honesty and simplicity of its avowals. It never seems 
to oceur to the writer that there is such a thing as right 
or wrong in politics. It is not that he accepts a lower 
standard in politics than in other matters,—he has no idea 
that there is a standard, low or high, by which politics 
ought to be judged. We have heard of an ecclésiastical 
dignitary who, on being asked whether he approved of the 
Ministerial support of the Turks, replied that the Government 
were thoroughly sound on the Education question. So long 
as the particalar little controversy between Voluntary schools 
and School-Board schools in which he was interested was 
likely to go right, South-Eastern Europe might be Turkish or 
Christian, bond or free, as Providence and Lord Beaconsfield 
pleased. This is evidently the view of the correspondent of the 
Guardian. He knows that the morality of the Ministerial 
poli¢y has been violently attacked, for his object in writ- 
ing to the Gwardian is to beseech the “leading weekly 
journal” of the clergy not to write in this strain any longer. 
But the reason he gives why the Ministerial policy should not 
be attacked is not that it is right, or wise, or expedient, 
considered in itself, but simply that the Government which 
has adopted it is friendly to the Church. For anything the 


writer of this letter appears to care, it might be a Government: 


of idiots or robbers, provided only it supported the Church. It 
might commit England to the most useless and costly enter- 
prises, it might undertake wars of pure conquest and aggres- 
sion, it might, in short, do everything that makes Governments 
infamous in history, but so long as it supplied the great 
Church movements with speakers and leaders, it would be the 
duty of the clergy to stand by it. They must speak of 
Governments as they find them, and not ask how the 
money was got, provided that a sufficient proportion of 
itis given to pious uses. In the present case, however, the 
writer hardly needs to tell himself that the Church has 
prospered under the present Government. He has a barometer 
which sums up all the indications of the weather in certain 
names, ‘I do not wish,’ he says, in effect, ‘to be better than 
Viscount Cranbrook and Mr. J. G. Talbot. 
enough for them, is good enough for me.’ Of all forms of in- 
fallibility, this strikes us as the quaintest. For modes of 
foréign policy, let graceless Dissenters fight; he cannot be 
wrong, who goes with Lord Cranbrook and Sir Stafford 
Northcote. 

The second point to be noticed is the blissful ignorance in 
which this writer appears to live that this argument has ever 
been used before. Yet we suspect that if he had heard it 


What is good’ 


employed by a Dissenter, he would have had a very quick eye | 


for its demerits. We can imagine, for example, that if a 
Radical Government were to introduce some revolutionary 
measure, and a Dissenting minister were to justify himself for 
supporting them by the plea that if you “ examine the lists of 
speakers at any meeting held to curtail the liberties and im- 
portance of the Church, and to forward the interests of Dissent, 
you will find that, almost without exception, they belong to 
the Liberal party,” the correspondent. of the Guaiiian would 
make some edifying remarks about the sin of doing evil 
that good may come. And if, further, the Dissenting minister 
Were to urge that a policy supported by Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Richard, and Mr. Morley eould not be immoral, we fancy that 
he would be reminded that eminent names do not make wrong 
right, and that he himself, and not Mr. Bright or Mr. Richard, 
would be accountable for his political action. It would be in- 
teresting to know what the writer whose letter we have been com- 
menting‘on thought of the action of the French clergy in identi- 











fying themselves with the Second Empire. Clearly, he is bound 
in consistency to defend their policy. They, probably, dis- 
approved of much that went on under Napoleon IIT, bat’ for a 
long time they could plead that, faulty as he might’ be’ as a 
politician or as a man, he was irreproachable as a Catholie,— 
always ready to contribute to every good work, amd to secure 
to an obedient clergy their proper place in the State. We know 
how this policy answered. The clergy chose to identify the 
Church with the Empire, and when the Empire fell they found 
abundance of Frenchmen ready to continue the process. But 
identification in prosperity and identification in adversity are 
not quite the same things, and so the French clergy: have 
found, to their cost. If the Church becomes associated from 
interested motives with any particular party or particular 
dynasty, it may make some additional friends, but it does 
so at the cost of making at least as many additional enemies. 
It may be questioned whether the prospects of the Church 
Establishment in this country would be permanently improved, 
if every clergyman were, as a matter of course, a Conservative. 

The last point that calls for remark is the very poor opitiion 
which this writer seems to have of the party whose interests 
he holds to be bound up with those of the Church. THey 
are warm and staunch supporters of the Church, so long 
as the clergy hold their tongues about policy and vote 
straight. But supposing the clergy to fail in either of these 
paramount duties, he has no idea that the churchmanship of 
these Conservative politicians will last. On the contrary, he 
fears that, old and tried friends as they are, they will be 
alienated and estranged, and the Church will be left’ lament- 
ing for the familiar faces that are gone. The alliance of the 
Conservatives with the Church is, according to this view, a 
strictly business alliance. It is founded on the well under- 
stood principle of give and take. “If you support my foreign 
policy, I.will defend you against Mr. Osborne Morgan. If you 
oppose my policy, I shall leave Mr. Osborne Morgan to do his 
worst.” “ Doth Job serve God for nought ?” If Job at all re- 
sembled the Conservative politicians whom the clergy are ex- 
horted not to vex, the answer must have been,—Certainly not. 





THE SETTLEMENT OF ZULULAND. 


E Zulu desertion of Cetewayo remains stil] unexplained. 

; The tribes, in spite of many rumours about their dis- 

affection, adhered to their King until Ulundi was reached; and 
then, although the place was of no importance—a mere 
African village on a large scale—and their fighting power 
substantially unbroken, they all at once submitted. Tribe 
after tribe, chief after chief, gave up the struggle, and the 
King was allowed to fly, with a few followers, and hide 
himself like any brigand in the Neapolitan hills, Lord 
Gifford’s small party, in its long pursuit, never being 
seriously attacked. We suppose the explanation is, that’ the 
authority of Cetewayo was founded entirely on his military 
prowess, and that once defeated, it died, Zulus not having 
risen as yet to the height of national feeling. At all events, he 
was deserted, and under the circumstances it is probable’that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s policy for the settlement of Zululand; as 
described in his telegram from Ulundi of September Ist, was 
the best that could be adopted. If Cetewayo had’ been 
restored to power, his one object would have been to wipe out 
his disgrace; and if any of his family had been selected for 
the vacant throne, the new King must have lived under a 
permanent temptation to rebuild the Kingship by enterprise 
and terror. Sir Garnet, therefore, not only dethroned 
the King, but as Lord Napier did in Abyssinia, deposed 
the dynasty, and adopted the system which, though under 
more favourable geographical conditions, has been found 
to work well in Rajpootana, Kattywar, and the protected 
Sikh States. Zululand is split up into twelve small 
States, each governed by its own chief, and each, as regards 
all the others, independent. Some superiority of position is 
allowed, as appears from the High Commissioner’s message, to 
the English adventurer, John Dunn, who in all but intel- 
ligence has become a Zulu, but this is probably confined to 
the extent of territory allowed him. He will be the chief one 
among the Chiefs, but not the King. Each tribe through its 
chief agrees to abolish the conscription hitherto existing, and 
to abandon the marriage laws upon which that conseription 
‘was. based ; to cease to import arms—that is, really, to revert 
to the assegai as the only weapon; to refer all boundary dis- 
putes to the British Government; to abstain from ‘alienating 
territory ; to abandon private war; to allow emigration; and 
to respect the “ capitulations,” as we call them in Turkey,— 
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that is, the right of British subjects to appeal against local 
decisions to the British Agent. Each chief further agrees to 
govern in internal matters in accordance with ancient custom 
—a severe check in practice on individual tyranny and whin— 
and to abandon the right of execution without trial, no capital 
sentence being inflicted without discussion in the tribal council, 
or ultimately, we hope, without reference to the British 
Agent. The authority reserved to the British Government is 
to be exercised through two Residents, one in North and one 
in South Zululand, who are, of course, to be held in all respect, 
and who will be protected, at all events for a time, by small 
bodyguards of the Natal natives, who have shown themselves 
so faithful. 
This is in substance the Indian plan of governing provinces 
which we do not wish to annex, and in which numerous 
chiefs still exercise sovereign power, and it is open to only two 
serious criticisms. The Zulu tribes will not obtain quite suf- 
ficient help or guidance in the work of civilisation. The 
Chiefs can of course ask for advice from the Residents, but 
they will probably be jealous of their interference, and devote 
themselves resolutely to maintaining traditions, and keeping 
things as they are. If the Zulus are prepared to become indus- 
trious cultivators, intent on accumulating wealth in kind, that 
will not signify ; but if they are not, the rapid increase in their 
numbers which is sure to follow the new organisation, will 
produce, unless accompanied by advances in civilisation, ex- 
treme poverty, and consequent discontent. Still, the Zulus, if 
pressed by poverty, can emigrate southward; and by degrees, 
if the Natal Zulus advance in prosperity, which they are begin- 
ning to do, their example will be felt among clans by no 
means insensible to the charms of comfort, or the advantage 
of growing rich. Mr. Trollope, a most keen observer, in his 
book upon South Africa points to the desire for regular 
wages as perhaps the strongest impulse affecting the South- 
African natives, who, though irregular and wasteful workmen, 
tend to become labourers rather than, like the Red Indians, to 
decline toil, whenever food is procurable without it. Some 
remarkable facts observed when the Transport Department 
were trying to substitute Zulu porters for wheel carriage— 
upon which we hope we shall yet have an official report— 
point in the same direction, and afford at all events a 
fair hope that all Zulus may by degrees settle down to 
cultivating the land. A little regular taxation would greatly 
quicken this impulse, as was found in British Burmah, where 
the poll-tax broke up the old nomad habits, it being necessary, 
in order to earn silver, to grow something or do son:ething 
regularly ; and the Residents, being Englishmen, may be trusted 
to point that out to the tribal chiefs. With war prohibited 
and internal government made more lenienf, the Zulus, with 
their climate and soil, should be fairly comfortable and 
content. The geographical difficulty is the principal one 
now remaining, and that may prove small or burden- 
some, according to conditions of which Europeans know 
very little indeed. Zululand, like all South Africa, is 
liable to extreme pressure from uncivilised and very war- 
like tribes in the north, who in unknown numbers show 
an invincible tendency to press southwards. They are attracted, 
it is supposed, by a better climate and greater certainty of ob- 
taining food, and in some cases by the comparative safety from 
attack from fiercer tribes still in the far interior; but, at all 
events, as the years advance, down they come endlessly. No 
sooner is a province settled than tribes appear on its northern 
border wanting land, half begging, half threatening, for what 
Americans call “ locations.” Langalibelele was chief of one of 
these tribes, and the real secret of his movement, or rather of the 
movement dreaded on his part, was the growth of his numbers, 
which made his “ reservation” insufficient. What are the 
Zulus to do, when the Swazies and tribes as yet unnamed press 
down on them from the north? Hitherto they have defied 
such adversaries, because they possessed a strong military 
organisation ; but the struggle has always been severe, and 
the northern savages were lately so turbulent and bitter as to 
alarm even the Boers. At present the very idea of the new 
system is that Zulu military organisation shall not be 
strong, and that scientific weapons shall be disallowed ; 
and how are the Zulus, when broken up into small tribes and 
disarmed, to protect themselves? We must either allow them 
to fight, and fight hard, or protect them ourselves; and may 
very well find, at the end of ten years, that “ peaceful and 
industrious ” Zululand is menaced by a savage army, just as 
peaceful and industrious Natal is held by Sir Bartle Frere to 
have been, and that we are pledged to an enterprise of still 
greater difficulty than the defeat of Cetewayo, because 


an enterprise to be completed at a still greater 

from our resources. That difficulty does not arise ; 
India, as long as we keep within the Suleiman . 
every protected State forms an enclave; but ; 
become a very serious one in Zululand, and the T 
of the northern boundary of which huge province we know 
little or nothing. It is a difficulty which is permanen 
and which has a doubly injurious effect, the immi “se 
tribes not only being dangerous as savage and possib} 
treacherous enemies, but as lowering the average of civilisati 
It is hard enough to govern savages who have adopted rae 
habits, but to govern them when perpetually reinforced by tribeg 
not yet tamed, is a problem which the ablest administrators 
may regard with fear, and which, in many parts of Spanish 
America, very able men have failed to meet. Civilisation ig 
dying of it on all the outskirts of Mexico and Peru. The op} 
final remedy would be to keep up the military habits, onpalee 
tion, and knowledge of the settled tribes, and this is precisely 
the plan which administrators compelled to work without 
a white garrison always on the spot decline, probably 
rightly, to attempt. We suggested last week that immi. 
gration should be prevented, but it is extremely doubtful 
if we have the power to enforce this, and quite certain 
that we have not succeeded in doing it yet, and that 
every extension of our authority in South Africa has been 
followed by an extensive and most perplexing addition to 
the numbers of the people. We want some barrier, physical 
or moral, to the north of the future Confederation of South 
Africa, and it is as yet impossible either to discover or suggest 
one. 





FARMERS’ WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 

ANDLORDS are very fond, especially in times of depres- 
sion, and consequently of political movement, of dilating 

on the sympathy of interests which binds them and their 
tenant-farmers; and the “link” they speak of may possibly 
exist, but certainly it is not strengthened by any sympathy of 
social feeling. Nothing is more noteworthy or more curious, in 
the complex arrangements of English social life, than the kind 
of jealousy, almost dislike, which English squires betray towards 
English tenant-farmers. They ought, on the theory, so con- 
stantly advanced, of their intimate community of interests, to 
regard them as the old planters of the South regarded the more 
influential of the “mean whites,”—as men to be courted and con- 
ciliated, and treated externally as equals, or at least as en- 
titled to claim a certain equality with their superiors, against 
the remainder of the world. The attitude of the landlord 
should be, on the theory, one at least of benevolence, in the 
French sense, of kindly tolerance, and when material interests 
are not directly in question, of sympathy and readiness to be 
pleased with the weaker friend’s advance. That is the attitude 
very often of the prosperous squire to the unprosperous or 
poorer freeholder, but it is by no means that of the squire to 
tenant-farmers, especially upon his own property. Nowhere, 
even in England, is the caste-fissure so deep as in the “ country.” 
Pedigree counts for a little, but the true dividing-line is the 
ownership of land. If you own land you are a gentleman, 
or a respectable man, or, at lowest, a man; but if not, 
you are a “person” who may or may not be noticed, but 
who is not entitled to anything as of right except the 
benefit of the law. The London tradesman, with an in- 
come, perhaps, representing the rent of 5,000 acres, and 
a thorough education, complains, sometimes bitterly, of the 
wall which his way of making his income raises round him im 
society ; and the manufacturer of the North has still to bear, of 
fancy he has to bear, many a slight from men whom in his own 
heart he hardly esteems as equals. But the barrier which 
stands in their way to the light is thin, compared with the one 
which prohibits equality between the farmer and the squire. 
There is no one of whose social rise the landlord is so jealous, 
whom he is so anxious to “keep in his place,” towards whom 
he can so little lay aside his “affability.” He owes every- 
thing to him, but he will not meet him, if he can help 
it, in society, at the ordinary, or anywhere where meet 
ing tacitly implies meeting on equal footing. There a 
districts where at annual gatherings different tables are set for 
“the gentry ” and the “tenants,” and an attempt to fuse the 
classes has often been met with severe social reprobation, the 
landlords openly remarking on the want of deference displayed, 
and threatening to cease attendance. The squire likes m his 











heart to see a “ good” tenant, whose rent is always paid, rather 
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nish, and bewails high education in a farmer as a sign 
age changing for the worse. Indeed, though he firmly 

of a0 that he himself could farm better than any tenant 
ie, he thinks education, and especially collegiate 
o> a pecuniary drawback to a farmer, whose querulous- 
— ~“ down in his own mind to his having endeavoured 

-_ above his position. There ought, on the regular 
P in be sympathy among landowners with this rise; 
See js none, the inner feeling being that it is all 
go mach deducted from the dignity of the squire, who will 
reach on the “luxury” of tenants—usually the most eco- 
vical of mankind in all but hospitality—with the unction of a 
nine-proprietor talking about his colliers’ ways of spending 
their “ preposterous ”* wages. “I met him to-day with a pair,” 
we have heard a squire say of a tenant who farmed a thousand 
geres, Who possessed inherited capital, and who, having a long 
‘ourney to go, had put a pole and a second horse to his very 
modest carriage. The very notion that there are farmers and 
farmers, that no class has so little homogeneity, and none pre- 
gats such depths of social difference—varying from the 
«farmer ” who, in education, habit of mind, temperament, and 
qeasionally, though rarely, in descent, is an aristocrat, to 
the farmer who is a bumptious hind—seems not to enter 
the landlord’s head; and if a tenant who happens to be 
a gentleman declines to be present at the audit dinner, the 
iandlord hardly brings himself to forgive the slight. There is 
no bond between him and the tenant, except that the latter 
pays “rent ”—that is, interest on a borrowed property—but 
the interest-receiver cannot overcome the notion that he is en- 
titled to a certain social respect, or rather respectfulness, which 
he is not bound to pay back in return, or the feeling that the 
desire of refinement in a farmer who is not an owner is an 
annoying affectation. His business in life is to cultivate, not 
to pretend to bearefined man. Yet the landlord who so thinks, 
and thinks honestly, being not ill-natured, but only prejudiced, 
is probably a connoisseur in tile-drains, pigs, and muck. 

It is, however, with respect to the farmers’ womankind that 
the social feeling comes out most strongly. They do not pay 
the rent, and that they should be refined, excites an annoyance 
sometimes almost comic, and so strong, that it is often expressed 
at great social and political risk. A Duke will hardly say aloud 
that a tenant should eat bacon and ride to market in a tumbril, 
buta very small squire will say that the poverty of farmers is 
all due to their daughters dressing so well. Lord Burghley 
said nothing unusual in his recent speech, though he seems, 
with his usual ill-luck in speechifying, to have given more bitter 
offence than all his predecessors, and may one day lose his seat 
for hisfrank discourtesy. He only said what half the squires’ wives 
would say, but that they are restrained by kindliness of heart 
from saying it,—that the farmers’ wives and daughters would 
be better employed in making butter and cheese,—that is, in 
fact,in manual labour, than in “ playing the piano,”—that is, in 
acquiring education. The accusation conveyed is quite true. The 
marked peculiarity of the present cycle, the increased thirst 
for knowledge and refinement among women, contemporaneous 








with a slight decrease in such avidity among men, is as per- 
ceptible in farmers’ daughters as it is in the class which goes 
to Girton,—and leads, as such impulses always do, to many 
absurdities, as well as to much good; but then, that is an 
impulse welcomed in every other class. The first evidence in 
this country of rising civilisation in any class is the ex- 
emption of its women from physical labour—we do not 
say it is the healthiest evidence, but it is invariable— 
ad the devotion of their time to other pursuits, and this, in 
every other class, is welcomed as proof of definite advance. 
Lord Burghley would think himself offensively in the wrong 
if he said farm-bailiffs’ daughters should be sent to the field, 
aad shopkeepers’ wives should load the delivering-carts ; but 
he has no scruple in making a precisely similar remark about 
his tenants’ womankind. He despises them openly. Let them 
churn, he says, instead of playing the piano; just as, twenty 
years ago, before even women-servants on farms had abandoned 
that disagreeable and laborious occupation, so praised of 
poets who never tried it, he would have said,—* Let them milk 
the cows.” If there were the slightest social solidarity between 
landowners and their tenants, this form at least of the struggle 
towards the light would be approved, for it cannot diminish 
mut; but it is not, and the farmer’s daughter who has 
tequired an education worth £100 a year, and may marry 
twice as well as she could if she remained ignorant, is 





publicly condemned from the hustings for not doing six 
shillings-worth of work a week as a discontented dairy- 
maid. And so usual is the condemnation, that the man who 
condemns her remains, and probably will remain, the chosen 
representative of her father, and husband, and brother. The 
economic absurdity is as great as the social one, but neither is 
perceived, in the blind annoyance that a class which ought to 
be humble, and respectful, and contented, should be struggling 
up towards the light which should be reserved for those who 
own the soil. And then we are told the relation of the classes 
engaged in rural occupation is idyllic, is something which makes 
the nation solid, and which agitators, intent on re-creating true 
social life in the counties, are morally wrong to disturb. Why, 
there is not even social kindliness in it, much less social fair- 
ness or honorific consideration. : 

We wonder whether, at the bottom of it all, is an undetected 
feeling that agriculture is not an honourable occupation, a feeling 
which is a survival of the old pagan and feudal times, of the times 
when the plough was left to the slave, and when only the villein 
actually hoed the corn. That would be- denied by most land- 
lords very strenuously and very honestly, but it is curious that 
in the countries, now very few, where the cultivator is not 
also owner, the actual tiller is esteemed the lowest of the 
community, is the worst paid, and is the last to obtain any 
share of political power. He ought to be the first, if all that 
is said of his work and him be honestly believed. It is strange, 
too, that there should be such a feeling that it is dangerous to 
educate the tiller; that, if educated, he will never do 
the work ; that he must be caught young, and not “ unsettled,” 
or he will be sure to drift away to other and less ennobling 
occupations. Agriculture is declared every day in England to 
be the noblest of occupations, the one necessity of nations, the 
sustaining business of the community ; but we do not see that 
the agriculturist is socially at all honoured, as compared with 
other functionaries in the body politic. The village barber is 
above the village ploughman, and except the rent-taker, who 
derives his rights originally from conquest, not from tillage, 
we do not see that connection with the land produces any excep- 
tional social respect. Certainly, the agriculturists do not honour 
their own trade, for day by day and year by year, under the 
social pressure, the population of the country-side slips quietly 
away, perhaps to the town, where there are chances, perhaps 
to America, where nobody tells one’s daughters to churn, till 
the villages grow thinner, and landlords and farmers alike com- 
plain that they must seek for tenants and for men,—tenants who 
will admire Lord Burghley’s outspokenness, and men who will 
give twelve hours a day for twelve shillings a week and country 
air. There may,be no such feeling, but it is certain that if land- 
lords wish the system to last, they must not reveal so openly 
that they think farming the one occupation in which it is inde- 
corous to struggle socially towards the light. 





THE SOCIAL TREATMENT OF COWARDICE. 
OURAGE is a virtue which will grow of itself, or at least 
people in this country seem to think so. Other virtues 
are protected by a carefully maintained tradition, and by care- 
fully enforced social penalties. Society may wink at certain 
offences against its law, but at least it is thought necessary to 
wink. Nor is this a small matter. So long as the tradition is 
kept up that certain things must not be done openly, so long 
social influence is against them. But it is not thought neces- 
sary to enforce courage by the means which we use in regard of 
truth-speaking, personal cleanliness, and other qualities which 
we desire our neighbours to possess. Our soldiers are expected 
to be brave in battle, and the current creed holds that they 
always have been so, and always will be. Let us hope that we 
may not prove mistaken in this belief; but a man’s conduct 
under exceptional circumstances, commonly depends upon his 
every-day practice. A particular virtue will only continue to 
be national so long as the national tradition is in its favour, 
and strong displeasure is habitually shown by the peers of a 
man who offends against it. Courage as a civil virtue is feebly 
enforced among us; and some of our ways of speaking and 
acting tend directly to encourage cowardice. 

Only the other day, a paragraph appeared in the newspapers 
headed, ‘‘ An Inhuman Fellow.” A man is said to have left a 
child to drown, because “ he was going a long way, and did not 
want to get his feet wet.” The extreme cynicism of the reason 
given for passing by on the other side may have been partly 
assumed, though if it was, the case is not much mended. 
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When we read Rousseau’s confession about the girl and the 
riband, we doubt whetherhe is telling the truth, or indulging a 
morbid taste for making himself out worse than he was. But 
it is difficult to say whether the man who could do such an act, 
or one who would invent and publish such a lie about himself, 
is the more detestable. Be ‘this as it may, there can be no 
dotbt that a cynical or brutal indifference to confession of 
cowardice is not uncommon. The tone, with regard to a virtue 
or vice, is set by those of higher intellectual or social position, 
and-tends to become exaggerated as it descends. Men in what 
is called “ society’ not seldom speak as if cowardice were rather 
a valuable possession than otherwise,—as if they themselves 
would be much readier to run than to imperil their skins, and as 
if heroism were a folly to which they have risen superior. 
These men, for the most part, do not mean what they say. 
They want to talk so as to make a sensation, or they have a 
liking for paradox; and in spite of their words, would do a 
gallant-thing, as soon as they saw the chance. But others of 
inferior intelligence do not so understand the matter. 
Footmen hear this kind of talk, and spread among their 
fellows the notion that it is a fine thing to be a coward; 
, much as ladies formerly thought, and ladies’-maids now 
think it proper and feminine to scream at a black-beetle. 
Jenkins imports the idea into semi-fashionable and “ society ” 
papers, until what was originally but a rather ill-judged joke 
passes current: in some circles as the newest philosophy. Young 
gentlemen might be surprised to learn that the excuse given to 
the indignation of the magistrate for not performing an obvious 
duty, was but a brutal rendering of their own conversation. 

Oddly enough, too, the very means taken for encouraging the 
virtue often take effect as fostering the vice. An act requiring 
the simplest kind of courage, and of which the actor would pro- 
baljly ‘have thought little or nothing, if let alone, is sometimes 
published as though common manliness were as rare as the noblest 
heroism. Had the man who passed the drowning child stepped 
knee-deep into the water and fished it out, he might have received 
a ‘medal from the Humane Society. Newspaper reporters 
in want of “copy’’ would have headed paragraphs with 
“ Heroism at Darfield ;” and perhaps editors who at this dull 
season, were in distress for a subject, might have written articles 
onthe mighty achievement. If the same man happened to 
save life a few more times, under circumstances involving no 
more than the appearance of greater risk, some bookmaker 
might’ have made a volume of his biography. This habit of 
treating very ordinary performances as if they were quite ex- 
ceptiondl, encourages those who want excuses to go and do other- 
wise. 
quality, while no brand of any kind is set upon cowardice, any 
one may draw the inference that it-is open to him to be a coward 
without loss of caste, provided he makes no claim to un- 
usual virtue. He may look on while a murder is_ being 
committed or a life lost, and safely plead that to have in- 
terfered would have been dangerous. He implies that to have come 
to the:rescue would have been heroic, and that he is nota hero. 
Such a plea is possible only because we commonly treat actions 
which-are simply courageous as heroic. A healthier tradition 
would stamp failure to act in such cases as socially, though not 
legally, criminal. ‘To save life, when no great risk is incurred 
by the rescuer, is a.simple duty, and to proclaim it as an ex- 
ceptional virtue is, practically, to invite all ordinary persons to 
stand aloof when they seem to see the shadow of danger. 
History will show that the amount of courage in a community 
varies with the tradition. If popular feeling declares certain 
acts, or the omission of certain acts, to be disgraceful, they will 
be-commonly done or avoided. But when a change comes, and 
it is,thought wonderful that a man should take his life in his 
hand for whatever motive, the majority accept the implied per- 
mission with a grateful sense of relief. 

No doubt this change of sentiment is not altogether evil. 
It springs, in some degree necessarily, out of the greater sensi- 
bility to-pain and danger which comes with advancing civilisation. 
The Volsungs, in Mr. Morris's rendering of the great Northern 
epic, are splendidly indifferent to death and suffering. They have 
but to be convinced that honour requires them to go, and they 
meet death, loss of hope, or pain, with perfect calmness. But 
they-are-as ready to inflict as to endure suffering; and on the 
whole, we certainly should not wish to exchange our life and 
habits for theirs. The spurious forms of courage, which spring 


fromthe hardening effects of customary danger, from ignorance’ 


or recklessness, disappear as society becomes orderly, anda 


If common courage is marked as an extraordinary 


truer view of life is generally taken. ‘The weslly wees. 
man rates the danger at its full value, dreadsiit, and SOREN HiNg 
the higher sort of courage does not spread neatly as feat Bu 
lower kinds disappear, and thus the progress of @ wots 
almost necessarily involves at least an apparent decreas 
manliness. Greater sensitiveness canses the many to aa 
and-run, and only the few to shrink and stand. Butdor this 
very reason, the tradition ought to be carefully guaniled which 
makes manliness a duty. It has to be, more disti 

nised that courage is a civil, quite as much ag-a mij 
virtue; and that cowardice is as disgraceful in 

as in a soldier. Apart from the safe-guard of such tradi, 
tional feeling, the mass of mankind will not nerve them, 
selves to meet a danger which they feel they could avoid 
without incurring the reproach of their neighbours. It jg tens 
that where cowardice is disgraced as a matter of Course, injus. 
tice is sometimes done. A man, who is at bottom no coward 
may fail through want of nerve in a sudden peril, or the 
popular verdict may fix blame on him where no blame is de. 
served. Yet it is to the interest of the community that: su 
hardships should be sometimes felt, rather than that the tradi. 
tion of manliness should fail in the nation. If we wish to 
maintain the virtue, we must not lower the standard. 





MADAME BONAPARTE. 


“ FY WOULD rather be the wife of Jerome Bonaparte for an hour 
than the wife of any other man for life,” was the ame 
made by the beautiful Elizabeth Patterson, of Baltimore, to her 
father’s representations of the risks which she might incur by 
marrying, without the consent of his legal guardians,a French. 
man who was under legal age, and entirely dependent upon his 
brother, the formidable First Consul. This declaration, in 
which some commentators have found only the utterance of 
pride, vanity, and ambition, and which, in one instanee, has 
been unfairly distorted into the girl’s having said “a Bonaparte,” 
whereas she spoke only of her own ardent lover, is,to our mind, 
on the contrary, the strongest, almost the only imdieation of real 
feeling, which is ‘to be found in a record of a life of ninety. 
four years’ duration, than which any narrative more curious in 
its frankness, interesting as a picture of society and a delinea- 
tion of character, and less calculated to inspire esteem for its 
subjeet, has rarely been given to the public. M. Didier, 
the biographer of Madame Bonaparte, is free from. the 
ordinary prejudices and temptations of biographers; ‘he does 
not care a bit about her, and although he makes ‘the most 
of the externally romantic side of her history, of the eon- 
trasts and incongruities which appeal to the imagination 
of his readers, he never attempts to disguise, in his portion of 
the work,—the Life, and he permits her to display to the mtmost 
in hers,—the Letters, the bald vulgarity of her mind, the essen- 
tial commonness of the clay of which she was moulded. ‘The 
coarse greed, the unscrupulous worldliness of the beautiful 
young woman, who was divorced by her husband when his 
high fortunes required him to get rid of her, and who 
renewed the divorce on her own part when his downfall 
made it advisable for her to secure her wealth against 
his necessities, are as plain and as common-place as the 
greed and the worldliness of Mrs. Trollope’s Widow Barnaby. 
What Madame de Rémusat says of Napoleon I.,—* S'il ait 
possible de eroire qu'un étre, sur tout autre point semblabled 
nous, fit cependant privé de cette portion de notre organisation 
qui nous donne le besoin d’aimer et d’étre aimés, je dirais qu’ 
l'instant de sa création, son cceur pourrait fort bien avoir été 
oublié,” applies admirably to his sister-in-law, whom he 
would not acknowledge, whom he banished and oppressed, 
but who thoroughly admired his unscrupulous genius. 
She was undoubtedly a clever woman, although we do not 
find the brilliant wit and scathing satire in her letters for 
which we are told by M. Didier her conversation was remark- 
able. What we do find in them is cynical plain-speaking, 
shrewd observation, untempered by any touch of kindliness, and 
thorough sordidness, combined with a tawdry taste for fine 
clothes and fine titles, a servile anxiety to get admittance 
among ‘the great, and a grudging disinclination to the 
payment of her footing im dollars. She dismissed Jerome 
Bonaparte from her mind when, after all his protestations, he 
consented to a divorce, with calm and deliberate contempt. 
Some kind of love she certainly had given him, and none did 
she ever give to anybody else. The game that was frustrated 
‘by the ruthless power of Napoleon, when he shut the gates of 
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r the Buropean paradise in the face of his brother’s American: | ciated, and where I never can be contented... .. . My nile 


wife, wae’ not ail ambitious; that which she began again to 
play when’ the downfall of the tyrant opened those gates, and 
she passed through them with the double éclat of a member of 
the Bonaparte family and an innocent victim of the wicked- 
ness of its chief, then the beaten foe of all the world, was one 
of mere vulgar pushing and pretentiousness. An American’ 
woman with. no heart and no patriotism is a phenomenon 
as raré as it is unpleasant; Madame Bonaparte seems to 
us'to have been such an one, and if she had only been ill-con- 
ducted in addition, she might have been worthy of a place 
among Balzac’s portraitures of vice and meanness. But she 
was not ill-conducted ; she was an intrigante only in the sense 
of courting “society” by all the means whereby it may be won. 
She cared for nothing but rank and wealth, and to have with 
a constant’ succession of “fine” company the merest externals of 
association, for of a deep, true friendship, there is not a trace 
in her life, and one striking characteristic of her letters is 
the abropt indifference with which she alludes to persons 
for whom she might naturally be supposed to entertain some 
tenderness. She seems to have been a careful and anxious, 
rather than a tender, mother, to her very estimable son.; and to 
have striven as hard as did Lord Chesterfield, in the case of his 
graceless offspring, to inspire “‘ Bo.,” as she calls Mr. Jerome 
Wapoleon Bonaparte, with her own world-worship and rever- 
ence for rank; sentiments which she gravely regarded as 
perfectly noble, and indeed as proofs of her own fitness for 
the elevated position in which her marriage had placed 
her. M. Didier tells us that Elizabeth Patterson had great 
natural gifts and a retentive memory; that at ten years old.she 
could repeat by heart “ Young’s Night Thoughts,” and the 
“Maxims” of M. dela Rochefoucauld. Poor child! He holds 
that “ Rochefoucauld made her cynical,” but the hard calcula- 
tion, complacent worldliness, and vulgar suspicion whieh 
charasterise Madame Bonaparte’s letters are as much devoid of 
the finesse of the French’ uoble’s observation, as her language ‘is 
wanting’in the subtle neatness and temperate elegance of his 
handbook of human nature. There is a good deal of smartness 
in her commerits upon people and things, but she never seems 
tohave recognised the existence of a lofty motive or of the 
spiritual in any one. 

“Tt may be imagined,” says M. Didier, “ with what pro- 
found iuterest Madame Bonaparte watched the course of events 
in France during the crowded years that intervened between 
her return to Baltimore and the end of Napoleon’s Empite: 
She saw the Corsican adventurer marry a daugliter of the 
Hapsburgs, imprison the Pope, and laugh at his excommunica- 
tion. From this moment she followed the varying course of 
the Emperor’s downfall, until his final overthrow at Waterloo. 
Two months after, we find Madame Bonaparte in Europe; this 
time at Cheltenham, England.” Then began that correspond- 
ence with her father, which is a curiosity of literature indeed. 
The worthy gentleman, who had been sent by his father—a 
small farmer in Donegal—to Philadelphia, in 1766, when he 
was fourteen years old, and taken into the counting-house of 
an Irish shipping-merchant, from which small beginning he 
rose to commercial fortune and social eminence, was evidently 
a “respectable” person, in all the senses of that word, 
and it was fortunate for his grandson that he was so 
much under Mr. Patterson’s influence in his youth. As we 
have but a few of his letters, we only get glimpses 
of him through his daughter’s communications, in which 
her own character comes out strongly indeed, throughout’ the 
course of those triumphant years, during which M. Didier tells 
us, “beauties envied her beauty, and wits dreaded her wit; 
kings sought her acquaintance, and princes claimed her friend- 
ship.” The fine distinction between the acquaintance of kings 
and the friendship of princes is a little beyond us, but Madame 
Bonaparte would have quite appreciated it. She detested 
America chiefly because there were no titles there, and in the 
earliest specimens of her correspondence with her father she 
seolds him for presuming to think she would have done better 
to remain in her own country and among her own peoyile. 
“As to leaving America without the consent of my frieridé,” 
she says, “it appears to me that if indeed I have friends: there, 
they would have wished me to come to a country where I am 
cherished, visited, respected, and admired. It appears to me 
that if I have friends in America, their friendship might have 
been shown in some more agreeable way than finding fault with 
me for being miserable, in a country where I never was appre- 








‘fortune and my declining state of health have excited more in- 


terest here than in my own country, and have been.a passport 
to the favour of the great. My talents and manners are likely 
to preserve their good opinion. .... . Your writing such 
things of me [as that she imagined herself ill, and had em- 
barked contrary to her friend’s wishes] will be likely to have 
oue ill-effect, which is this,—every one who knows nie has heard 
that your wealth is enormous, and consequently, they think I 
shall have a large fortune from you. In Europe, a handsome 
woman who is likely to have a fortune may marry well; but if 
it gets about that her parents are dissatisfied with: her,:they will 
think she will get nothing by them, and if she had' the beauty of 


‘Venus and the talents of Minerva, no one will marry her. The 


reputation of your fortune would be a great advantage to me 
abroad, and I am sure you cannot object to my Having the 
honour of it, provided you keep the substance. ..... It was 
my misfortune, not my fault, that I was born in a country not 
congenial to my desires. Here I am completely in my sphere 
(money excepted), and in contact with modes of life for which 
nature intended me.” Then comes a beautiful touch,—* The 
family with whom I came over remaiu at a boarding-house. | 
have taken a house beside and under the protection of my 
amiable friends, Sir Arthur and Lady Brooke Falkener. My 
friends advised me to move, as people of fashion never live in 
boarding-houses.” The Widow Barnaby, to the life !—and the 
scene of all this vulgar triumph Cheltenham, teo! Tlien this 
dutiful daughter proceeds: —‘“ Your own pride must 
be interested in having me the object of public esteem. 
As to the opinions of old Mr. Gilmor, and other worthy 
persons, that I ought to be in Baltimore, they only 
tell you so because they know that their daughters: might 
come here, and never be known. Look how they’ rum after 
the poorest sprigs of nobility, and tlien you will know what 
they think of my standing in Europe...... If people db not 
approbate my conduct in America, what is the reason they paid 
me so much attention? What other American woman was ever 
attended to as I have been there? Who ever had better offers ? 
I never would marry without rank, or God knows: I might have 
got money enough by marriage...... Adieu, my dear Sir! 
I am going to dress fora ball...... I beg you wilkconsider 
the impropriety of writing anything except what will produee a 
good effect in this country.” 

Was there ever a. more thorough revelation of a mean'mind 
than this? Jean Jacques hardly beats it in frankness, and the 
whole woman, as she continued to be all her life long,;is in that 
letter. When the scene expanded, when the stage on which 
her triumphant vanity strutted was the larger Parisian, 
Genevan, or Roman stage, she was still the same,— 
mean, mercenary, heartless, vulgar. In Paris (im 1816), 
when “the Duke of Wellington was among her admirers, 
Talleyrand praised her wit, Madame de Staél. extolled 
her beauty, and the leading men of the time. sought her 
acquaintance,” she seems to have written very rarely to’ her 
father. Only'one letter of that period is given. What-a char- 
acteristic letter it is! She declares that there is no “ tran- 
quillity ” for her out of Europe :—“ I can never be satisfied in 
America. I was always unfitted for the modes of existence 
there, norcan I return to them without a sacrifice of all I value 
on earth...... The ex-King of Westphalia (Jerome Bona- 
parte] is now living at the Court of Wiirtemberg, He lms a 
large fortune, and is too mean to support his own som He 
ought to pay you your money.” She had toreturn to America, 
however, and did not get back to Europe until 1819, when her 
Roman campaign of conquest, fashion, and vanity began, under 
the auspices of Pauline Borghese. In her letters from Rome, 
“she never once alludes,’ says her biographer, “to any of. the 
usual sights of the city; so engrossed was she with the 
scheme of marrying her son Jerome to the daughter of 
Joseph Bonaparte.” Happily for the young man, this scheme 
failed, and he made a marriage after his own heart, with a 
young American lady, as unlike his mother as his best friends 
could wish. “It has always been,” adds M. Didier, “ the 
custom of travellers who visit Rome to seek an audience of the 
Pope; but Madame Bonaparte makes no mention of baving 
paid her respects to Pius VII., the Pontiff who’ had ‘refused [in 
a letter of great interest, given im the book] to annul her 
marriage, at the request of Napoleon.” And yet her biographer 
tells us that “ingratitude was not one of. her vices.” 

In 1832, when she was forty-seven years old, still one of the 
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most beautiful women in Europe, and just half-way through 
her life, she wrote to a friend in Baltimore :—*“ I am dying with 
ennui, and do not know in what way a person of my age 
can be amused. I am tired of reading, and of all ways 
of killing time...... All is vexation and vanity...... 
Can you, for love or money, contrive to send me a string 
of white topazes. I doze away existence; I am too old 
to coquet, and without this stimulant I die with ennui- 
The Princess [Gallitzin] tries to keep me up to the toil 
of dressing, by telling me that Iama beauty. I am tired of life, 
and tired of having lived. Do get me a string of white topazes. 
It is a bore to grow old.” ‘Two years before, she had written 
to her father :—* My spirits, never good, are now dreadfully 
broken, but I shall drag on the load of life many years.” 
Would she have been terrified, had she known for how many 
years she was to carry that load, to live in the service of that 
world to which she had vowed herself of her free will, and to be 
honestly and exactly paid the wages she had earned ? She died in 
a boarding-house after all, and in Baltimore, on the 4th of last April, 
and was buried in a “lot” in the Greenmount cemetery, which she 
had purchased for herself, desiring “to be alone in death, as she 
had been in life.” To the last she was in the habit of standing 
before her portrait and admiring it; her room was filled with 
trunks full of the fine clothes she had worn in Europe; and 
she would turn over these tawdry relics of a poor ambition, 
and tell which was the gown she wore on such a day at the 
Pitti Palace, and the like. A bag full of jewellery and gim- 
cracks stood always ready to her hand. She once said that if 
she were to adopt any religion, it would be the Catholic, because, 
at least, “ that was a religion of Kings,—a royal religion.” Her 
story is profoundly sad, and immensely interesting; of it all 
there remains, as the lasting impression, that queer summary 
in which the present and the past are alike blasted,—*I am 
tired of life, and tired of having lived. Do get mea string of 
white topazes.” 





EGLISTON AND BRIGNAL. 

JD ESIDES asking for traditions at Rokeby, Scott said he 

must have “an old church of the right sort,” and “a 
robbers’ cave.” Both were found for him. Egliston Abbey 
was the church, and as it is the nearer of the two, being about 
half-way between Rokeby and Barnard Castle, we will visit it 
first. Just before we come to it from Rokeby, we pass the 
bridge which connects Yorkshire with what used to be called 
the “ Bishoprick,”—i.e., the Palatinate of Durham. The view 
from it is fine, but we liked the view which we got on it, of the 
Yorkshire character, better. We had walked from Rokeby, 
when the sight of the bridge, which we had no need to cross, 
made us wish to look over the parapet; only we knew that we 
had forgotten our purse, and the bridge appeared to be guarded 
by something like a toll-gate. This checked us in a moment. 
Out came the keeper,—* It’s a halfpenny, Sir.” We had not even 
a farthing, said so, and began to return to our road again. On 
this, a man sitting inside the keeper’s den strode forward in an 
ungainly way, and without saying a word, placed a halfpenny 
in our hand, and retreated: The keeper seized the money, took 
it back to his friend or companion, and said indignantly, “ Who 
said I was going to be so hard as to turn the gentleman back 
for want of a halfpenny ? Cross the bridge, Sir.” The bridge 
spans the Tees at a great height, and the sudden disclosure of 
the chasm, with the river foaming over slabs of limestone far 
below, and a glimpse of the abbey among the tree-tops, is certainly 
striking. Few English abbeys stand on a height, and when they do 
so, it is no wide stretch of woodland and pasture which they 
overlook, but rather the waste grey fields of the sea. The whole 
character of Egliston is pastoral. Little is known of its founder 
or of its history, nothing great or tragic is associated with it, 
and we hardly thank Scott for having used it as a background 
to the melodramatic scene with which he winds up Rokeby. 
The barely prevented execution of the Knight, the dying of 
Wilfrid, the shooting of Oswald, and the general clearing-away 
of the puppets of the poem,—we utterly refuse to let this wild, 
confused picture bear any part in our conception of ancient 
Egliston. We would rather think of the Premonstratensians 
who once dwelt here, and of them as having been among the most 
peaceful of their peace-loving order; pursuing their studies and 
obeying their golden rule with fewer interruptions and tempta- 
tions than befell brethren of grander houses, and that the thrum 
of their own mill-wheel and the murmur of the Tees were 
always as grateful to them as they are to us now. Certainly, 








. . -. 
we know no ruin which wears a happier look. It is bright, with 


close-cropped, brilliantly green grass on all sides, with elms 
with ash-trees and abundant wild-flowers; and there are sj 
and sounds of rural labour all about it,—clothes laid out 

the roses and honeysuckles of the hedges, parliaments ang pro. 
cessions of dazzling white geese, the miller’s cart coming and 
going, but there is no sound too much, or at variance With a 
scene which is crowned by the mullioned window and relic of 
broken tracery of the ruin above; and no dell can be love. 
lier than that of Thorsgill, into which the green bank de. 
scends, with the steepest of curves, almost directly from the 
abbey-walls. The abbey buildings are not as yet in total mip 
and are very picturesque ; but they were, perhaps, more so when 
they were used, as we recollect them some years ago, for a farm. 
house. An old man of eighty is now their sole occupant, ag 
self-constituted guardian. He, too, like the bridge-keeper 
refused to allow our complete impecuniosity to stand in oe 
way. ‘Never mind about the money. Ye’s’ see everything, all 
the same.” There is something large-hearted about Yorkshire 
folks. ‘“ Do you think I’m tied up with a thread ?” said an og 
woman to us, on another occasion, as she pushed back five. 
pennyworth of coppers, to which she was justly entitled. We 
are aware of the reputation which belongs to the county in the 
matter of bargains, but when once the stress of the money. 
battle is over, Yorkshire is just, we venture to think, with g 
justice unknown in the South, and anxious that you should 
have the full benefit of your side of the arrangement. At least, 
we can. speak for this being the case to a large extent in the 
northern and north-eastern parts of the county, and we limit 
our assertions carefully, lest any of our readers should be led 
to imagine that such traces of a golden age are more widely 
spread than they really are. But to return to the old man, 
and his tumble-down dwelling. He remembered the partial 
burning of the mill just below, in the first quarter of the 
century. We thought at once of the rebuilding of the 
miller’s house, which is going on in the Turner drawing of 
Egliston. This drawing was exhibited lately, with the rest of 
Mr. Ruskin’s Turners, at the Fine-Art Gallery in Bond Street, 
and we may, therefore, presume that some of our readers are 
acquainted with it, or with the engraving in the Yorkshire 
series. He told us it was a paper-mill then, and that both mill 
and contents having suffered from the fire, the work was re- 
moved to the abbey buildings above, the partitions of the top- 
most floor taken down, and the whole story used as a paper 
manufactory. The mill which appears in the drawing isa most 
unassuming one, with red tiles and latticed window, and does 
not look capable of producing any more sheets of paper at one 
time than the few which a single female figure is carefully lay- 
ing out on the river-bank. Local testimony is so strong on the 
point of its having been a paper-mill at the time of Turner's 
visit, that we are forced to regard the two mill-stones which he 
has put leaning against the wall as introduced to make the fact 
of its being a mill of some kind plain at all costs; but if our 
reading of this part of the picture is correct, on what a modest, 
Lilliputian scale, and how entirely consistent with the scheme 
of nature, must paper-making then have been! We learnt from 
this old man that the descendants of the mill-owner of that day 
are now settled in a pretty town not very far off. We have 
seen their works with horror. We heard also that Mr. Morritt, 
Scott’s friend, refused to allow a steam-engine to be set up here, 
and so caused the departure of his thriving tenant, while he 
saved the beauty of Egliston. We cannot leave so good a deed 
unrecorded and unpraised. 

The“ robbers’ cave” that Scott wanted was found in the ancient 
slate quarries of Brignal. _It is in connection with this cavethat 
we obtain from hima valuable glimpse of his method of work, 
which seems to have been very realistic indeed. Mr. Morritt, 
his companion at Brignal, thus records an afternoon's study: 
—T observed him noting down even the peculiar little wild- 
flowers and herbs that accidentally grew around, and on the 
side of a bold crag, near his intended cave of Guy Denzil, and 
could not help saying that as he was not upon oath in his work, 
daisies, violets, and primroses would be as poetical as any of 
the humble plants he was examining. I laughed, in short, at 
his scrupulousness; but I understood him when he replied 
“that in nature herself no two scenes are exactly alike, and that 
whoever copied truly what was before his eyes would possess 
the same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit apparently an 
imagination as boundless as the range of nature in the scenes 
he recorded ; whereas whoever trusted to the imagination would 
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find his own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few 
favourite images, and repetition of these would sooner or later 
roduce that monotony and barrenness which had always 
paunted descriptive poetry In the hands of any but the patient 
worshippers of truth. Besides which,’ he said, ‘local names 
and peculiarities make a story look so much better in the 
face?” How unaffectedly Scott discloses one of his favourite 
means of effect in the last sentence! What a strong ally 
he shows himself throughout to those who hold, in op- 

‘tio to Sir Joshua, that particular and not general 

truths are the truths which an artist especially desires 
to get hold of ! How calmly he exposes the folly of 
trusting to the imagination, or if that is too noble a word, 
to the inner consciousness, and the vague picturing which 
that implies, instead of to direct portraiture, whenever it can be 
got! It is true that he is speaking with reference to descriptive 
only, which was the business he had then in hand; but 
if we look to his masterpieces, we cannot doubt that he would 
have said much the same thing with reference to every other 
subject of his art, and in character-painting also would have 
admitted that the best way to avoid monotony and barrenness 
was to be a patient worshipper of truth. Indeed, to one born 
with so healthy and spontaneous a creative faculty as Scott, 
worship of truth—patient and loving worship—and the endeav- 
our to reproduce the truth with the utmost vividness, would 
probably sum up the whole duty of a literary artist, as such— 
a certain amount of attention to the matter of rhymes and 
metres, or other mechanism of his craft, being thrown in. Given 
clearness and strength of intellectual sight and fullness of sym- 
pathy on the artist’s part, whatever was good and beautiful in 
the world from which he drew would tell in his work with due 
proportion and perspective. How far the truth which he was 
to follow might be coloured by tradition, or association, or a 
thousand influences which acted on personal feeling, was a 
matter he had nothing to do with; least of all was he to trouble 
himself with “ideals,” or attempts to improve upon Nature, — 
which last, by the way, according to high-art theories then 
strongly prevalent, was the very chief thing he had todo. We 
cannot but feel that Scott, if he had lived now, would have 
sided with those among us who object to any use of the word 
“imagination ” which obscures, or is inconsistent with, the claim 
of that faculty to be regarded as an essentially truth-loving and 
truth-telling one,—in its grandest manifestations the most 
truth-telling which poor human nature possesses. 

But we are on Greta side all this time, and are able to vouch 
for Scott’s accuracy of detail. More than one rock answers to 
his description, and “rears its pale, grey breast,” with its pro- 
fuse growth of hazel about it, and its darkening yew, mysteri- 
ously rooted, and sweeping downward almost to the shadowy pool 
beneath. You splash through the pebbly shallows at the outlet 
of the pool, or clamber over the the ruinous heap fallen from 
‘the cliff, and perhaps a path succeeds, and a wilderness of 
“yverdurous glooms and mossy, winding ways,” and in one of the 
meadows left at frequent intervals by the curves of the river, 
you come upon a broken gable and a disused graveyard. This 
is Brignal old church—as small in its best days as churches 
among north-country mountains and moors are wont to be—and 
if you go to the top of the bank above, and if it is a fair twilight 
in summer, you have the subject of one of Turner's noblest 
poems before you. The prettiest lines in Scott’s “ Rokeby ” 
always seemed to us to be those in which he moralises, in a 
most openly common-place manner, on the foam-bubbles of 
Greta, and their likeness in frothiness, frailty, and vanity to 
“the schemes of human pride.” Turner's picture conveys 
much the same lesson, but. with a wide-reaching grandeur, 
and he has used a splendid passage of landscape as his means 
of expression. The drawing unhappily no longer exists, but 
the engraving preserves the design for us. It is a very 
simple one. The Greta flows nearly in the middle of it, 
in a hollow with steep wooded banks on each side, the 
one above the church on the right being entirely lost in 
shadow and convex in curvature, the other still reflecting 
light from the western sky, and showing a bit of sheer precipice 
among the coppice-wood. A wavy line of distance unites the 

two sides of the composition. In the base of the picture—we 
can hardly say foreground—there is a network of tree-tops (the 
characteristic yew not being forgotten), through which we can 
see the abyss gleaming below; and amongst these perilous 
boughs a boy is climbing after his kite, which has dragged in 
its career, and been caught there, evidently with no chance of 


recovery. Mists are rising stealthily in the ravine, and beginning 
to lie in bands on the far-away, desolate moors. We should say, 
from having seen the exact counterpart of such an evening on 
the very spot, that there had been athunderstorm in the after- 
noon, certainly that the day had not been an absolutely un- 
troubled or windless one; but now the few clouds are breathing 
themselves away in flecks and films of soft grey shade ; there 
are more and more breaks in that slanting line of them which 
stretches towards the sunset, where, against the clear field of the 
sky, the swell of the moorland, subtly linked with that of the 
nearer hill, tells with the most exquisite precision and feeling of 
perfect calm. If the sky here is the large light of the design, 
the darkness gathers strongly on this hill which descends to the 
church and its sheltered meadow, and lies deepest of all on the 
pool which hems in the little churchyard. There is not a line 
or touch in this engraved poem which does not fulfil its part in 
the poet’s design, namely, to make us feel through and along 
with the beauty of that scene, the mystery of human life. The 
worship of truth is there, as we could abundantly prove, but it 
is worship rendered all the more patient, for the weight and full- 
ness of the thoughts which the truth of that quiet landscape 
brought to a master-mind. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ganstlipeccin 
NEW ZEALAND AFFAIRS. 
London, September 20th, 1879. 

Events well worthy the attention of your readers are taking 
place in the southern district of Taranaki, in New Zealand. 
The recent facts have been fairly reported by the Times’ corre- 
spondent, in a letter published, along with a leading article, 
August llth. I wish to recall a few earlier facts ex- 
planatory of the position, and to challenge the judgment 
—not unfriendly, but disparaging—which the writer of the 
article delivers in passing on the action of the European 
population immediately affected by the events. Fully appre- 
ciating the “ exigencies of type” in the dull season, and knowing 
the authoritative tone habitual to writers in the Times, I do not 
wish to make too serious complaint; but history is doubtless 
distilled in part from the journals, and a hasty judgment in an 
influential paper, to which it is impossible to attribute any 
animus in such a case, may go for more than its real value; 
therefore, let another view be stated. 

The whole southern side of the Taranaki promontory was in 
1860 occupied by the tribe of the Ngatiruanui, consisting of 
three principal hapu, or septs, which are again subdivided. 
The tribe, almost to a man, was opposed up to the above date 
to admitting colonisation within its borders. Not one rood of 
its land had then been given or sold by the owners, or sur- 
rendered to, taken by, or even asked for by, the colony. The 
very Missionaries were tenants-at-will of their small station. 
Nevertheless, upon the first shot fired at Waitara in 1860, but 
with no other pretence of provocation, the tribe marched up en 
masse, seventy or eighty miles, to devastate the European settle- 
ment to the northwards. Repulsed by the Volunteers, with the 
loss of their leading chief, Paora Kukutai, and many men, they 
continued te furnish contingents to the hostile forces, and closed 
all communication through their territory,—a state of things 
which lasted until General Cameron’s campaign reopened the 
tracks, and confined the tribe to the interior. 

In 1865 none of them had surrendered or shown a peaceful 
front, and they had adopted the Hauhau fanaticism. Their 
whole territory was, after notice, confiscated, subject, neces- 
sarily, to the claims and rights of friends, if any such 
existed. The proclamation bears the signatures of Sir G. Grey 
and Mr. F. A. Weld, the present Governor of South Australia. 
Military settlements had already been planted along the coast- 
line. Not long after this proclamation, the southernmost hapu 
of the tribe tendered submission and allegiance, and were 
promptly restored to possession of all their favourite dwelling- 
places, peach-groves, and cultivations, with other ample reserves 
of inexhaustible fertility, which they have since occupied in 
peace. So far as I am aware, no other part of the tribe has 
made any definite submission, and no other such reserves have 
been definitely made. But after some fierce fighting in 1868-9, 
the warfare was tacitly suspended, and some claims of a doubt- 
ful kind affecting the lands under confiscation have been 
arranged. An important portion of these lands lying north of 
the Wainyongors river, and outside the borders of the southern 
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hapu which had submitted, is called the Waimati Plain. It was 
always immensely prized by its occupiers, who were suffered 
under informal protest to resume it as a cattle-run, and to 
occupy it down to the present time. It has never been relieved 
of the confiscation, and the attempt of the Government to sur- 
vey it without any arrangement with the occupiers, has led to 
the curious events which have lately happened. 

Te Whiti, a grandson of the chief Paora Kukutai, became, not 
long after his death, the influential head of the tribe. Well 
read in the Bible, and excited by the troubles of the time, he 
fancied himself inspired, and his authority as a prophet was 
soon accepted by his tribe, and has spread to Maoris in distant 
parts of the island, who attend in considerable numbers at his 
periodical meetings. His speeches are listened to and reported 
with as keen an interest as the most studied notes of profound 
diplomatists. They are generally pacific in terms, but of course 
vague, and often equivocal. On the recent attempt to survey 
at Waimati, Te Whiti took the matter in hand. Convinced 
that supernatural help would be furnished, he ordered the 
peaceful ejection of the surveyors, and the reoccupation of other 
lands which have been above twelve years in occupation by 
European farmers. His method of resuming these lands was 
by ploughing them up. The surveyors were driven away, not 
without bloodshed,—one European was killed, and Te Whiti 
extended his protection to the homicide, notwithstanding the 
demand of the Government and of the loyal part of the tribe 
for his surrender. These proceedings did not, as the Times states, 
cause “dismay” among the European population, but naturally 
made them anxious, and resolute, moreover, that the disgrace and 
ruin of 1860 should not be repeated. On their appeal to the 
Government, Sir G. Grey, the Prime Minister, according to the 
Times, undertook “all responsibility for the permanent peace 
of the country.” After the monstrous indiscretion of the 
Government in reference to the survey of the land, such an 
offer was not likely to satisfy the Europeans, the practice of 
decapitating mad Ministers having gone out of fashion. They 
insisted on being organised for defence and for asserting the 
law, and 2,000 men, chiefly Volunteers, were quickly under arms. 
The Government wished to procrastinate the issue, but under 
guidance of prudent men in the district, the colonists, whilst 
abstaining from armed aggression or menace, went out and 
arrested the ploughmen, from 100 to 150 in number. Now 
comes the wonder. The followers of Te Whiti accepted this 
result in peace, believing it to be the fulfilment of prophecy. 
No blood was shed—not so much as a right ear was cut off— 
and all submitted to be removed and imprisoned. Iam assured 
that this singular spectacle has greatly stirred the European 
population. Wishing peace, they expected strife, and this 
demonstration of quiet, if fanatical faith, has moved men 
not imaginative enough to have sympathised before with 
the brave, intelligent race whom they have so long seen strug- 
gling fiercely or sullenly against absorption or extinction by a 
more cultivated people. 

I see nothing in this to warrant the least shade of disparage- 
ment of my fellow-colonists. I leave Sir G. Grey and his states- 
manship in the hands of the Times and its readers. Prudent 
he may have been when the fat was in the fire, but he was 
responsible for the folly of the survey, and could only in part 
divest himself of his responsibility by advising the dismissal of 
his colleague, the native Minister, the prime agent in this busi- 
ness, Sir G. Grey has been judged by the heads of both great 
parties at home, and if they agreed on all points as cordially as 
on this, politics would be very dull. His discretion has been 
judged by two English constituencies, and must very soon be 
pronounced on by New Zealand as a whole. So he may be left. 
Peace, if it is maintained, will be due to the courage and prud- 
ence of the population at large, and to the sincere peacefulness, 
the consistency, and the continued power over his tribe pos- 
sessed by Te Whiti. The last conditions are not absolutely 
to be counted upon. The three most remarkable of the men 
among the Maoris who in late years have been accepted as pro- 
phets were all Scriptural and peaceful in their language. But 
Scripture contains some language that is not in form peaceful. 
Te Kooti, the east-coast prophet, wrote prophecies almost en- 
tirely peaceful, which for poetry may be compared, without 
disrespect, to the Lamentations of Jeremiah,—whence and from 
others of the Hebrews of course came their suggestion, though 
their local colour is as beautiful as it is original. Yet this man 
treated Europeans and Maoris with an impartial ruthlessness 
which the fiercest of the Hebrew prophets did not surpass; and 








. . ee 
he did so, perhaps, with as much conscientiousnesg 
Te Ua, the first of the Hauhau, was himself absolutely they. 
ful. He died early in the movement which he began be 
Shelley might have used of him the words,— 

“See his mild and gentle ghost, 

Wailing for the faith he kindled ;’’ 

for his Hauhau religion degenerated at once into a 
thirsty fanaticism. But on the people of New Zealand relian.. 
may be placed. They are, no doubt, Englishmen, but English 
men who necessarily realise better than most people here an 
do the meaning of war with a half-savage, unorganised race 
destitute of leaders who can be reckoned on to moderate the 
most violent of its impulses. They know that a flame lighted 
in the west may probably be answered in the east, north 
south, or centre, and that the burning homesteads and driven 
cattle of unprepared neighbours may pay for the indiscretions 
of men who are themselves, perhaps, prepared to meet the con. 
sequences. Waikato is not so far from Taranaki, ag Gaby] from 
London, or even from Calcutta. 

I am bound to speak on one other matter touched 
the Times’ writer. If British troops are ever seen again ip 
New Zealand, it will be the spontaneous act of the: British 
Government that sends them. In days of real danger, the 
European population, being little more than half of what 
it is now, and war of a very savage kind on the east anj 
west, a vast majority were resolute to accept their withdrawal, 
Bitterness was naturally felt at the choice of a time for removyi 
them, but no voice was raised in favour of recalling the decision 
of the colonial Legislature. This was not a mere piece of parsi- 
mony on the side of the colony. To speak plainly, it was the 
experience, then quite recent, of the inefficiency of the forces 
for the purpose in hand, and of the imbecility attending divided 
counsels and command. There was a manly resolve to take up 
the burden of a responsibility which, as the result proved.the 
colony knew best how to discharge. A handful oft men—less 
than one British regiment—achieved a peace which, under 
divided counsels, an able General, with nearly 10,000. regulars 
and 5,000 colonial irregulars, had not achieved. 

J. C. Ricumoyp. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


eels 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON LEASES. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your paper of the 20th inst. I observe a letter signed 
“A Scotch Farmer,” on the subject of tenants’ improvements, 
Tn this letter the following passage occurs :—‘‘ Even the nine- 
teen years’ lease, so. common in Scotland, affords, as many 
farmers have found to their cost, a very inadequate sechrity for 
carrying out improvements at their own cost, which, for the 
most part, they are left to do, if done at all.” The. assertion 
here made seems to me to be a complete misrepresentation of 
well-known facts. In Scotland, all the permanent improve- 
ments on land are, as a rule, executed by the owner, and not 
by the occupier. In general, this is done directly, by specific 
bargain that such and uch buildings are to be erected, 
or such and such draining executed, at the beginning of the 
lease. But sometimes it is done by the owner, not directly, but 
indirectly, by the tenant undertaking to execute certain speci- 
fied improvements, in consideration of a rent lower than it 
would have been if the owner had executed them himself. There 
may be many individual cases in which the tenant does some 
additional draining which was not contemplated by either party 
at the commencement of the lease. This, of course, he does on 
the calculation that it will pay him during the currency of the 
lease. Scotch farmers are pretty sagacious as to this calcula- 
tion; and.there is, perhaps, no trade, no manufacture, no com- 
mercial enterprise of any kind, in which similar calculation 
can be made on such certain data. The same letter asserts 
it to be a common thing that tenants should have their 
improvements “ confiscated to their landlords atthe endof their 
leases.” I deny this imputation against the landlords of Scot 
land. In every specific case which I have investigated, I have 
found it to be unjust. The capital which an owner invests = 
land is generally at least five times that which is invested by 
the occupier. The result of improvements, even where they 
have been executed by the occupier, is a result due to the 
owner’s capital, as well as to the occupier’s capital, in the pro 
portion of at least five to one in fayour of the owner. If these 
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spprovements Are executed during the first four years of 
ordinary ‘leage, the occupier has the exclusive: benefit 
yen forfifteen years,—half a generation. At the end of 
that time, the owner has a just right to share in the results 
hich have arisen mainly out of the capital which his owner- 
‘hip has supplied. Yet this it is, and nothing more than this, 
ghich is commonly denounced by such writers as “A Scotch 
” onder the phrase “confiscation of the tenants’ im- 
meta.” It is always assumed that the whole increased 
value arising out of the outlay of a tenant ought to belong to 
him for ever,—that is to say, that a result due in largest 
messure to his landlord’s capital should belong exclusively to 
the occupier, not only during the time for which he stipulates 
for this exclusive enjoyment, but also after that time has 


. js no other foundation than this assumption for the 
accusation brought against Scotch landlords in the letter I refer 
to. Thave dealt more fully with this subject m my “ Essay on 
the Commercial Principles Applicable to the Contracts for the 
Hire of Land” (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), to which I refer 
those who care to see it more systematically diseussed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Inveraray, September 23rd. ARGYLL. 

[To challenge the Duke of Argyll on a question of political 
economy, is a serious affair; but surely in this instance he is 
counting capital twice over. He says the landlord’s capital is five 
times that of the tenant. True; but he has lent that capital, the 
land, to the tenant, at interest, the rent. Suppose a manu- 
facturer borrowed £10,000 at 4 per cent., and used it in his 
trade, would the money-lender be entitled to interest and part 
of the trader’s profit? We understand the Duke of Argyll, 
when the trade is the production of food, to say, “ Yes.” Then 
the Duke of Portland has a right to part of each fee earned by 
a doctor in Harley Street. The doctor could not practise 
without the house, and the house is the Duke’s.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE SOCIETY FOR PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 
(To THE Eptror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—Mr. Morris has made a statement in your last issue which 
requires correction, namely, that this Society has “recently sent 
out begging-letter advertisements week after week for more 
funds,” while “ it has disgusted and alienated from any connec- 
tion with it various important country branches ”—enumerated 
—not one of which will now remit their subscriptions and dona- 
tions to it.”’ Of the seven associations referred to as branches, 
five uever were branches, and the remaining two ceased to be so, 
by desire of the Committee of the Society. Branches are not a 
source of pecuniary gain; on the contrary, up to the present 
time, they have tended to impoverish our revenue. Neverthe- 
less, during the past seven years upwards of thirty branches 
have been affiliated. The “ begging-letter advertisements” to 
which Mr. Morris refers, are, I suppose, our returns of convic- 
tions, published regularly every month for years past, which 
conclade with the usual appeal for support. At all events, no 
new“ begging-letter ” has been issued by the Society, although 
it greatly needs funds, to prevent a curtailment of operations. 
As your correspondent’s animus against this institution is 
only too obvious, I may be excused if I do not reply to his-other 
remarks ; especially as you have amply and kindly done this in 
your note under his letter, the relevancy and appropriateness of 
which your readers who are unacquainted with our proceed- 
ings will see, on referring to your advertising columns in the 
present number.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Coram, Secretary. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
105 Jermyn Street, S.W., September 25th. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—Because the above Society wisely declines to devote its 
money and force towards the prevention of that which, in Mr. 
Morris's epinion, is “the most heinous of all forms of cruelty,” 
namely, vivisection under proper regulations, he abuses it in no 
measured terms, and advises all subscribers to withdraw their sub- 
Scriptions. Surely Mr. Morris is capable of understanding that 
there can beand are certain forms of brutality, such as over-driving 
or ill-treating animals, which in the eyes of all Englishmen con- 
stitute “cruelty to animals,” and which all would rejoice to see 
diminished ; while there are also other pains inflicted on animals 
which, though abhorred by some as utterly unjustifiable, in the 


for a Society, without being reproached as a do-nothing, to devote 
all their energies to practical work—work which has borne and 
is bearing good fruit, instead of entering on controversial ques- 
tions, where the success they might obtain would be pro- 
blematical ? 

Mr. Morris says that the Society, week after week, send out 
“ begging letters” asking for more funds. This is enough to 
show that, even in their present field of operations, they are 
hampered by lack of funds, and that they have no money to 
spare for questionable attacks on vested interests. It is very 
certain, too, that if they were to undertake a campaign for the 
total abolition of vivisection, a large number of subscribers 
would cease to contribute, and would either found a new society, 
or be constrained to withdraw their money and help from the 
cause of the dumb animals. There is already a Society formed 
expressly to obtain the total abolition of vivisection, to which 
Mr. Morris and his friends can subscribe; but if their rage 
against vivisection leaves them a small residue of dislike to 
brutal cruelty, they might still continue to give a helping hand 
to the old-fashioned Society, instead of effectually playing the 
game of the brutal drovers, drivers, costermongers, and that 
ilk. 1, for one, heartily agree with the present policy of the 
R.S.P.C.A., and with the speech of Lord Aberdare in the House 
of Lords the other day.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. C. B. 





TELEPHONE EXCHANGES. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ 
S1r,—As I have only just returned from a short tour in the 
United States and Canada, where telephone exchanges have 
attained an enormous development in an almost incredibly 
short space of time, a few remarks on what I saw may not be 
uninteresting to your readers, after your able introduction of the 
subject last Saturday. 

Nearly every large town in the Union now has its telephone 
exchange, with its hundreds of subscribers; while in many 
towns, as New York, Boston, &c., there are two exchanges, one 
on the “ Bell telephone ” system (the magneto-telephone, which 
you rather decried, as merely a scientific toy) ; and the other on 
the “ Edison telephone” system, where the instrument used 
more resembles that which you saw in London. Where both 
systems prevail, every merchant or broker of any standing has 
both telephones in his office. As the Bell or magneto-telephone 
has been longer before the public, it has been much more 
generally adopted. In Chicago, for example, there were con- 
siderably above 1,000 subscribers in June last. As one example 
of the rapidity of its adoption, I may mention that in 
Buffalo, a town of 100,000 inhabitants, and a great Lake 
shipping port, Bell telephones were first introduced in December, 
1878. Early in June, 1879, there were 1,000 subscribers (or 
one per cent. of the population) to the telephone exchange. 

As an instance of the recognition of voices, I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to mention a personal matter. When Mr. Alex, 
Graham Bell, the inventor of the magneto-telephone, was in 
England, I made his acquaintance. He was not aware of my 
being in the United States, and when in Boston, in June last, 
at a distance of three miles off, I asked him who was speaking 
through the telephone (his attention having been previously 
called by a clerk), he replied, without any hesitation, in a voice 
that I at once recognised as his, “ Why, it is Mr. Carpenter, of 
Bristol !” 

In addition to telephone exchanges, and also in towns where 
they are not yet established, private telephone lines are very 
common. When calling one day at a gentleman’s large house 
in Hamilton, Ontario, the door was opened to me by a trim 
maid-servant, who, replying to my inquiry, said, “Oh, master’s 
not at home, Sir; he is three miles off, but if you like, I will 
call through the telephone, and tell him you are here!” When 
will our English servants be educated up to this P—I am, Sir 
&e., Wittiam Lant Carpenter. 


Winifred House, Clifton, September 24th. 





THE CHILDREN OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—A friend has forwarded to me the Spectator for September 
13th, from which I learn with regret that you regard my memo- 
randum in the Times on the 11th September as containing “a 
very insidious proposal for depriving the children of agricul- 
tural labourers of education.”” You will, I am sure, allow me a 
small space in your columns to try to show that this is nota 





opinion of many are justified by the end. Is it not competent 
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fair description of the plan suggested in my communication to 
the Times. 

At present, a child ten years old may entirely cease attend- 
ance at school, and be employed all day at work, if either of two 
conditions have been fulfilled. One of these is success in pass- 
ing Standard IIL, in an examination by an inspector. The 
other is sufficient attendance at school during a certain pre- 
ceding period. The effect of this is that sharp and intelligent 
children pass the standard at ten years and cease attendance, 
and unfortunately often lose, by the time they are twelve or 
thirteen, the knowledge gained before they were ten. The duller 
children by regular attendance obtain the same result. Thus our 
present system holds up to the children and their parents attend- 
ance at school after ten years as a sort of infliction, which can 
be got rid of by care and attention, and no doubt the great de- 
sire of both parents and children at present is to pass the 
standard, and get rid of the hated restrictions of school as quickly 
as possible. And the more clever the child is, and therefore 
the more likely to repay attention, the earlier we turn him out 
and permit him to be wholly absorbed by daily work. 

In contrast to this, I propose that up to thirteen years of age, 
the child shall attend school from two to three hours daily, and 
thus secure continuous teaching up to an age at which most 
children begin to appreciate the value of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. I venture to state that at the age of 
thirteen years, children trained under my system would 
compare very favourably in point of education with 
children who, under the present system, are kept all day at 
school until ten or eleven years of age, and then are turned 
adrift at an age when reflection has hardly begun to teach 
them the value of the acquirements they have made. I have 
seen instances which to me were almost affecting of the great 
struggle boys of thirteen and fourteen years make to recall their 
early knowledge, lost in the interval since they left school. It 
may, of course, be said that the proper remedy for this is to 
forbid work entirely to a later age, but this would seriously 
conflict with the industrial education which all must allow to 
be desirable. 

[ should like that edvestion should be presented to our 
labourers and their childreu in a somewhat more gracious form 
than at present. If possible, it must be a good thing to avoid 
the cruel penalties which are now being inflicted, as I believe, to 
so little purpose. The land is vexed with warnings and prose- 
cutions, and few but those moving among the poor are aware of 
the hardships entailed by the present intricate and arbitrary 
system, which is not even understood by one in twenty of the 
persons affected by its provisions. A plain and reasonable 
provision such as I have suggested would be, I believe, easily 
understood, and commend itself to the judgment of all the 
parties concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuares P. Tessurr. 

Bluntishain, near St. Ives, September 24th, 


MR. CHILDERS ON THE CHURCH. 
(To THE EpItoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sin,—In your article on “ Mr. Childers on the Church,” you 
assume that large questions affecting the Church of England 
exist, or will arise, which must be settled by some means or 
other; and that neither Parliament nor Convocation, as at pre- 
sent constituted, is a fit body for that purpose. If this be so, 
as I believe most of your readers will admit, it is clear that 
cither means must be found of enabling the Church to adapt 
itself to the will and wants of the majority of Englishmen, or 
Disestablishment and Disendowment will remain as the only 
practicable alternative. You, if I have rightly apprehended 
your meaning, would advocate the creation of “a third House 
of Convocation,” a new ecclesiastical legislature, which would 
deal with questions of doctrine and liturgy. Formidable 
battles would be waged, before the basis of representation 
in such a “third House” could be arranged, and after 
all it would be doubtful whether ecclesiastics and eccle- 
siastically-minded laymen would not secure such a majority 
as would prevent the new body from representing the 
national mind. But even if this ecclesiastical legislature 
could be created, and made far more truly representa- 
tive than is the present House of Commons, would it meet 
the difficulty * If the Church of England is to endure, it must 
become really national; that is to say, it must serve the wants 
and wishes of the majority of the people in each locality. But 
this object can never, I suppose, be effected by the action of a 
centralised body. On the contrary, it seems to me that, if we 








——— 
wish to avoid disestablishment and disendowment, we must deal ~ 
with the parish or congregation, or some union of parishes 
the unit of ecclesiastical self-government. Each such 4; oe 
would then be supreme within its own borders in al] matters 
affecting itself only, with power, of course, to submit itself to 
any synod or other centralised body ; but always, and by la 
retaining the power to revert to self-government. What the hel 
self-governing body should be, is a matter that I cannot 
enter upon in detail here ; and it is to be hoped that, befor, 
the Church question is brought to a final issue, a menial 
of local-government reform will have supplied local bodies 
suitable for this purpose, The essential point is that some 
Board or Committee, elected by the people in each district, 
should appoint the Minister, and administer the ecclesiastical 
funds and affairs of the locality. No one outside the district 
would then have any power to compel the use of any liturgy, or 
to enforce doctrine or ritual. Bishops, or other magnates, would 
have just so much power as they could persuade men to recog. 
nise ; their authority would be spiritual only, with no force of 
law behind it. No doubt this proposal, like all other ideas of 
the democratic type, requires a robust faith in those who are 
asked to accept it. No doubt, a local election would often be 
fought with much bitterness, when the application of Church 
funds to orthodox or heretical uses depended upon its result, 
But in one shape or other, the battle has to be fought out; nor 
can I think that the portion of national wealth now devoted to 
ecclesiastical uses can be retained: for them, except by the 
adoption of some scheme which would leave to each locality the 
administration of its own religious affairs.—I am, Sir, &., 

Leatherhead, September 15th. M. W. Moceringe. 
[A federation of local churches is hardly a National Esta- 
blishment.—Eb. Spectator.) 





IRISH DISCONTENT. 
(To THK EpiroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—Your concluding remarks, in the article you devoted last 
week to “Mr. Parnell and his Convention,” contain a good 
deal of wise and prudent advice, which it would be well for 
some English journalists to profit by. Their time would cer- 
tainly be better employed than in hurling “ pell-mell”“ brickbats 
of political economy at us, or muttering threats of disfranchise- 
ment,” if they studied the exact conditions of the land question 
in Ireland, and the means proposed to remedy the defects existing 
in the laws relating to land. Ireland is being now moved as it 
never was within living memory by a vast and earnest agrarian 
agitation (which you mistake in calling an anti-rent movement), 
which has so deeply affected the public mind, that unless some 
popular, pressing wants as to more equitable conditions of 
tenure are satisfied, the consequences of the refusal or neglect 
are likely to be socially demoralising, if not politically serious. 
At present, despite many provoking restrictions, the greatest 
possible disposition to good-order and lawfulness obtains; but 
it would be rash to forecast the results, if the curb of 
restraint had to relax before the fierce grasp of a not 
distant famine. A starving people do not usually pay much 
respect to considerations of prudence and safety. In every 
quarter discontent now prevails. Landlords are grumbling, 
because they do not, nor are likely to receive their rents 
from an impoverished tenantry. Tenants, on their part, are 
disaffected, because their crops are being ruined by bad weather,. 
and many are beginning to think that it is highly problemati- 
cal if even the reduced rent, in some instances wisely allowed, 
can be paid. Graziers are uneasy at the absence of a demand 
for stock, and fair after fair, market after market, all tell the 
same dismal, despairing tale. Banks are chary of their 
now carefully-distributed credit, and this screw of re 
straint presses most severely upon the farming community, 
who, failing to sell their cattle and sheep, and not having yet 
harvested their deficient, ill-saved crops, have often no ready 
money to meet current demands. Labourers—a large propor 
tion of the population—may happen now to obtain some pre 
carious employment, but the uncertainties heighten with the 
advancing depression, and hold out compulsory idleness and 
the poor-house as the inevitable prospect. In such general 
gloom, in the midst of this tale of distress, is there, one would 
naturally ask, no scheme proposed by practical politicians 
remedy this sad state of affairs? There are various plans sug- 
gested, all equally commendable, but with your permission, I 
shall now briefly refer to the most feasible and judicious yet 
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jaid before the Irish public, as a partial remedy for prospective 
evils, and an alleviation of present distress. ‘oe 

The most intelligent of the Nationalist politicians recom- 
mend the reclamation of the waste lands of this country,— 
Jands that are so increasingly plentiful in every province and 
form 4,651,527 acres of the whole area of the island ; this bene- 
ficial work, it is asked, to be carried out on the broad basis of a 

t-proprietorship. It is advised that these now idle, useless 
tracts of barren moor, bog, and mountain be parcelled out in 20- 
gere holdings, and handed over to the peasantry, who will under- 
take to reclaim them. A small supplemental aid, in the shape of a 
money grant, for the bu ying of implements, seed, and the building 
of a dwelling, would be also necessary. These lands can, on an 
average, be rented at 5s. an acre per annum ; so that at twenty 
years’ purchase of their marketable value, the amount, with in- 
terest, would not be much to the occupier. Thirty annual or 
sixty half-yearly payments of about £15, or where not prac- 
ticable, sixty annual and one hundred and twenty half- 
yearly payments of about £9 (in rough numbers), would en- 
able him to clear off the original loan, and acquire a 
freehold. Many landlords who find it difficult to obtain 
diminished rents for fertile lowlands, need hardly object to a 
handsome compensation for waste and unprofitable acres. Not 
to mention other advantages of the establishment of this system 
of reclamation through the agency of peasant properties, I may 
just mention the great increase that would by this means take 
place in the food-productsgof the country, and the security that 
would be given for a rigid conservation of law and internal peace. 
The comfort added to the lives of thousands should not be dis- 
regarded either. 

This modest reform would do an incalculable amount of good, 
and calm a seething mass of almost chronic agrarian agitation 
in this country. Such a judicious measure should, by its rea- 
sonableness and feasibility, recommend itself to intelligent 
politicians and enlightened journalists in England, and com- 
mand their sympathies and support. By carrying out a scheme 
of the character and extent I have so briefly sketched, a great 
and enduring good would be effected, and a problem of a very 
dificult nature averted, which, if things continue their down- 
ward course, may present itself for solution—the terrible pro- 
blem, never yet satisfactorily solved, either in India or in Ireland 
—the fearful task of how to deal with the discontent and despair 
of a starving nation. 

Although to liberal-minded men it is a consideration of 
no weight, I may, in conclusion, mention that we ask no Im- 
perial money for the carrying-out of this scheme. Over 
£4,000,000 of the unemployed money of the Church Disesta- 
blishment Funds lie yet unapplied, and this it is proposed to 
temporarily appropriate in the manner I have mentioned. In 
districts, however, of extreme destitution, where land is very 
bad, it may be necessary to exact no interest or principal by 
way of an annual rent; and to provide for such contingencies, 
it might be advisable to allow the Commission who will super- 
intend the carrying-out of these operations to adopt a sliding- 
scale suited to the circumstances of each case, aud to give a free 
or half-free grant of the land; and for that purpose, perhaps 
£1,500,000 might be expended. The remainder of the money 
can be productively employed as set forth. 

In this modest scheme would be found one powerful means of 
curing the ever cropping-up evil of Irish agrarian discontent, 
and providing one of the most practicable and popular plans 
for “ rooting the tenant” in the soil, giving him an incentive 
to unceasing and profitable industry, and affording the “ earth- 
tiller” that comforting security and reward for his toil that he 
is so justly entitled to enjoy, under a wisely controlled and 
paternal Government.—-I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp L. Ketty. 

Tuan, County Galway, September 22nd. 





BOOKS. 
oe 
THE EMPEROR JULIAN.* 
Tue distinguished judicial authority who, according to Cole- 
ridge, discoursed, on a certain occasion, from the Bench in 
glowing terms on the claims of Julian the Apostle, had uncon- 


sciously stumbled on the proper designation of the unhappy 
Emperor. For Julian ought to be regarded rather as the self- 





* The Emperor Julian: Paganism and Christianity. Being the Hulsean Prize 
Essay for the Year 1876. By Gerald Henry Rendall, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
coiege. Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. London ; George Beil 

ns, 79. 





elected apostle of Hellenism, than as an apostate from Christ- 
ianity. It is true that up to his twentieth year he was, in 
modern phraseology, a professing Christian. His uncle, and 
the murderer of his father, had him duly instructed in the 
Christian faith by no less a Church dignitary than Eusebius, 
the Arian Bishop of Nicomedia, and, as Gibbon says, with 
characteristic appreciation of situation and motive, “the 
Emperor, less jealous of a heavenly than of an earthly 
crown, contented himself with the imperfect character of a 
catechumen, while he bestowed the advantages of Baptism on 
his nephews,” Gallus and Julian. Nay, more; it would seem 
that the future Pontifex Maximus of Paganism not only passed 
through the various stages of discipline preliminary to Baptism, 
but that he was admitted to one or more of the inferior orders 
of the Ministry, and publicly read the Scriptures aloud in the 
Churck of Nicomedia. Moreover, “he narrowly escaped 
being a bishop.” But if we try to place ourselves amid 
the surroundings of the childhood and youth of Julian, 
and reconstruct the elaborated Christianity which was urged 
with unfaltering claims upon his acceptance—marvellous 
milk for babes !—and if, not taking Gibbon, but the present 
essayist as our guide, we form a righteous conception of the 
representatives of the “Galilean” religion with whom he was 
brought into contact, in the Court first of all, we shall hardly 
venture to assume that he had ever looked on the creed estab- 
lished by law as anything higher or better than one of the 
lessons he was obliged to learn, or that he had any special 
reasons for being attracted by the moral character of its most 
distinguished adherents. 

Julian was born in 331, and among the earliest of his recol- 
lections must have been the memory of those days of horror 
when he and his brother were hidden away in the obscure re- 
cesses of a church, and in the eloquent words of Mr. Rendall, 
“listened in hushed terror to the tramp of soldiers and cries of 
bloodshed, and heard the whispered news pass from mouth to 
mouth of the deaths of those nearest and dearest to them.” 
Two uncles and four cousins fell early victims to the ferocious 
jealousy of the Christian Emperor, whom Julian might only 
too truly characterise as “the butcher of his family,” and 
the whole bearing and character of the monarch could 
only inspire with loathing, if not with deadly hate, as 
with terror, the mind of a sensitive boy, while, as. time 
passed on they could not fail to awaken in a thought- 
ful youth, such as the future Apostate undoubtedly was, 
many bewildering doubts and questions. What could the 
moral and spiritual value of a religion be which allowed whole- 
sale murder to its most conspicuous professor, and which seem- 
ingly permitted him to crowd his palace with a crew of most 
despicable courtiers and councillors,—bishops, of the earth 
earthy, and scandalous by their worldliness ; miscreant eunuchs, 
who could procure the exile, or even the death, of the most 
exalted and venerable prelates ; and spies innumerable ? 

A servant of the servile, for the nonce, Constantius was all 
the same master of the situation. He chose for himself two 
new titles, to indicate his supremacy, and these nothing less 
ambitious or ludicrous than his “ Eternity ” and “ Lord of the 
Universe.” Over all the Councils of the Church in his day, and 
their name was “legion,” his authority was simply absolute,— 
starving one of them into surrender, summoning a second from 
its hall of deliberations to his palace, and breaking in upon the 
assembled prelates with the imperious words,—* The doctrine 
you are combating is mine ; if it is false, how comes it (quite in 
the Nebuchadnezzar vein) that all nations have been made 
subject to my power P” 

Thus it was that in the youth of Julian, the Church, instead 
of being the lowly and fruitful vine, which its founder had left. 
it, had become transformed into a gigantic mustard-tree, with 
very unclean fowls of the air lodged in its branches; and one 
is reminded of the prophet-like words of Dante,— 


“O Constantine, of how much ill was cause, 
Not thy conversion, but the ample dower 


” 


Thou gavest to the Pope ! 


Bishoprics were now worth fighting for, and fought for they 
were, with a vengeance, an episcopal election to one of the more 
attractive sees furnishing scenes of tumult and bloodshed which 
would have disgraced any political insurrection. And itis nota 
sufficient account of the frauds, the barbarisms, the coarse ambi- 
tion, the cruelties, the very blasphemies, which were found among 
the Church dignitaries, to say, with Jerome, that “the whole world 
groaned in astonishment at discovering itself to be Arian.” 
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Mr. Rendall is too well informed to be satisfied with that kind: 
of solution, and accordingly he writes-—“The fatal results of 
the policy adopted in Constantine’s reign were making them- 
selves manifest. In alleys-:and in the wilderness, out of sight. 
of Kings’ palaces, the Church had thriven better than under the 
shadow ofthe Imperial upas-tree.” 

But if Julian is to be compassionated on account of the secu- 
larised Christianity which had replaced the’primitive simplicity 
of the Gospel, our pity is not less appealed to by the circum- 
stances attendant on the in-door life and education of the boy. 
He was motherless, as well as fatherless, his mother, Basilina, 
having died in his infancy, and she, apparently, a woman 
of very considerable culture. Playmates he had none, and 
while he yet remained in Constantinople, the domestic 
influence brought to bear upon the development of the 
intellect and affections of the child—though the Empress 
Eusebia seems always to have been friendly—were sup- 
plied by the very “arid” companionship and instructions 
of the eunuch Mardonius, and Bishop Eusebius. But 
we can only in the cempass of a single article make allu- 
sion to the dismal boyhood of Julian. By nature, he was a 
child whom any one not lost to all natural affection must have 
loved and been attracted by. Dreamy, emotional, but frank and 
loving, and we might almost say, constitutionally religious, 
there was no one to receive his child’s confidences, to guide his 
sympathies and wonder into noble channels. Reserve, dis- 
trust, and dissimulation—and no wonder, under such a reign of 
terror—too early became a second nature to him; while re- 
pelled from Christianity by the lives of its disciples, he took 
refuge in his dreams, as later in Homer and Plato. At 
thirteen, along with his brother, he was banished to Cappa- 
docia, and there, in the royal chateau of Macellum, he 
remained a State prisoner for six years, under the strictest 
surveillance. Surrounded only by slaves, or teachers, in whom 
he could place no trust, and with no associate but his 
rude-natured step-brother, who was so much his senior, and 
utterly unlike him in taste and sympathy, Julian was the 
loneliest of human creatures; suspicion was the very air he 
breathed ; but what of that, if he “sucked the milk of godly 
doctrine” from the stipendiaries of his uncle, was taught the 
Christian “ evidences,” and disciplined in fasting, almsgiving, 
and rearing the shrines of martyrs ? 

From Macellum, Julian was recalled to Constantinople, and 
the five years which followed his return to the capital gave final 
shape,.and colour, and impulse to the whole of his after-life. 
They were devoted to study, but it was soon discovered that the 
rapidly acquisitive genius of the pupil left his teachers them- 
selves behind him in attainments and scholarship. One of these 
teachers was Hekebolius, whom Mr. Rendall designates.as a sort 
of Vicar of Bray,in his day. He was Arian under Constantine, 
a forward Pagan under Julian, and in the succeeding reign 
abjectly sued for readmission into the Christian communion. 
Poor Julian! From the fame of his intellectual superiority, 
and from the friendships he was acquiring in the city, it was 
deemed expedient not to have him in close proximity to the 
throne, and he was removed to Nicomedia, though the ostensi- 
ble reason was to place him there under abler instructors. It 
was still his fate, however, to be attended by Hekebolius, 
and the latter seems to have required an oath from his 
royal pupil that he would abstain from attendance on tie 
Pagan lectures of Libanius. Julian kept the letter of his 
oath, but he got hold of the prelections of Libanius all the 
same, and “ devoured them in secret.” He was, moreover, in- 
troduced into the society of some Nicomedian Neo-Platonists, 
who appear to have been men of considerable learning and 
culture, and who, apparently, moreover, could flavour their 
representations of the State religion with some spice of the 
humour of which Julian himself was not entirely destitute. 
By these he was courted, deferred to, and among them he found 
a sympathy which had never been vouchsafed to him before. 
They seemed to have guessed his secret aspirations, and to have 
had the art of building up for him a kind of mystic dream- 
palaee, into which no vulgar, superstitious symbol was 
admitted, and in which, illuminated, as it seemed to be, 
only by the white light of heaven, he could hold com- 
munion with the great soul of the universe, undis- 
turbed by the babble of profane voices outside. The end 
soon came, and after due philosophic manipulation, by such 
a master of mysticism and rhetoric as Maximus, with the fine, 
harmonious voiee, and venerable, hoary head, and who, on one 








“occasion (forithus do old and modern superstitions Mariah 
other), had by his incense and prayers caused ‘the statue of 
Hecate’to smile, and the very torches in her ha: 

. : . ry es In her hands to take fee 
Julian, in his twentieth year, secretly abjured Christianity, 
was solemnly initiated into the mysteries of Paganism in the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the taint of baptism being 
washed off by means of the blood of a slaughtered bull 
sprinkled on his head; and Gibbon writes, for Julian cer. 
tainly is no very great hero, in the regard of the author of 
The Decline and Fall, “by a strange contradiction, he dis. 
dained the salutary yoke of the Gospel, while he made a volun. 
tary offering of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and Apollo.” 
For ten years, however, the fact of-Julian’s conversion was 
communicated only to the initiated, and during all that time 
writes his friend, Libanius, “very different from the ass in 
sop, who disguised himself with a lion’s hide, our lion was 
obliged to conceal himself under the skin of an ass.” When 
the skin was at last thrown off, much was expected from the 
roar of the lion, and still more from his teeth and his claws, 
In 361 A.D., Julian raised the standard of civil war against 
Constantius, and avowed himself the sworn foe of Christ and 
Christianity. Next year he found himself sole emperor and master 
of the world, after a series of campaigns in the west of Europe 
which revealed him to be one of the ablest, as he was one of the 
most self-denying, and courageous of Generals. And as apostle of 
Hellenism, the young emperor, now in his thirty-second year, 
put forth all his energies. Doubtless he startled his Pagan 
friends by his edict of toleration, and perhaps not a few 
Christians were scandalised by his impartial treatment of the 
professors of all shades of Christian opinion. And on the 
whole, Julian was true to his principles, though there are one 
or two undeniable instances of persecution, of torture, and of 
death to be traced directly to the Emperor himself, we would note 
especially his repeated orders for the expulsion of Athanasiusfrom 
Alexandria, while he seldom speaks of the great bishop except as 
“scoundrel,” “knave,” “intriguer,” and “accursed ;” and thewall- 
ing-up of the cave in which St. Domitius had taken up his abode, 
and in which the hermit was buried alive, his only offence being 
that such great crowds resorted to his solitude. In fact, we 
must accept the summary which Mr. Rendall feels justified in 
submitting to his readers, after a scrupulous investigation of all 
the facts or allegations which have come under the notice of a 
vigilant student :— 

“1. That no organised or widespread persecution prevailed during 
Julian’s reign. 2. That the sporadic instances which occurred were 
in almost every case provoked, and in part excused, by aggressive 
acts of Christians. 3. That while palpably condoning some Pagan 
excesses, the Emperor steadily set his face against persecution. 4. 
That he never authorised any execution on the ground of religion, 
that where his conduct amounted to -persecution he did not abjure, 
but set a strained interpretation on the laws of toleration which he 
proposed.”’ 

But if the Emperor may fairly be absolved on the charge of 
direct persecution—though the Christian historians allege that 
even within a few months his temper became more irritable 
—he had one grand device for undermining Christianity. 
Paganism was formally rehabilitated, it became the State re- 
ligion, and the Emperor was solemnly proclaimed as Pontifex 
Maximus. The temples of the Gods were rebuilt, the palace 
was converted into a Temple of the Sun, and amid gorgeous, 
and sometimes not altogether decent, processions, blazing altars, 
and steaming shambles, Julian himself would condescend to the 
performance of the meanest offices. A priesthood, shaven and 
shorn, was organised, subject to the strictest discipline, as to 
diet, dress, society, and even the reading of books, and specially 
instructed, moreover, to imitate the philanthropy of the 
Christians by almsgiving and its care of the sick. Neo- 
Platonist philosophers, in vestments as sumptuous as those 
of the priests of Jezebel, replaced the Christian counsellors 
of the throne, and in addition to all the other gifts which 
fortune had showered on him, Julian had the flower 
of the Roman army at his absolute disposal. But as 
Carlyle, quoting the words of “My Uncle Toby,” says, of 
a celebrated attempt at Constitution-making, Paganism would 
not “march.” Constantinople was nothing, if not Christian. 
Publia, of Antioch, a superior kind of Mause Headrigg, in her 
day, could instruct her band of virgins to chant aloud, as the 
Emperor passed by, “ Let God arise, and let his enemies be ecat- 
tered.” From Cappadocia too,came the lamentation in the course 
of the royal progress, “that not one genuine Hellene was to be 
found, that nobody would sacrifice.” The shadow on the dial 
would not turn back. Julian entered the lists as a controversialist. 
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cality of his style, his wealth of illus- 


the polish and classi 
his wit and irony, he was 


tration, his trenchant vehemence, 
s somewhat formidable antagonist, and formidable, too, from 
considerations,—that the lives of many Christians, 

and the tremendons and materialised apparatus of Christian 
dogma, offered only too vulnerable points of assault. The In- 
carnation, the Atonement, Baptismal Grace, were ruthlessly 
attacked or laughed at. But Paganism could not be galvanised 
into life. And then came Julian’s great stroke of policy, which 
his friend Ammianus could only “ wish to be buried in ever- 
-4¢ oblivion,” and that was “the law which he ordaised for 
all,” and which, though curiously timid in expression, and loud 
in its assertion of high moral principle, unchristianised as 
thoroughly as any Birmingham School Board could wish, the 
municipal schools of the empire, penally prohibited Christian 
teachers from teaching or publicly reading the works of classical 
guthors, and all Christian children from attending schools in 
which classical learning was studied! Julian would starve 
the intellect of the Church, and leave it in the hands of the 
rade, the ignorant, and the superstitious. That the Church 
would have been equal to the occasion, had Julian lived, and 
his law come into general operation, we have no manner of 
doubt. igned only eighteen months, falling at the 


But he rei 
head of a charge of his troops in his expedition to Persia. There 
as the blood flowed from the 


may be no truth in the story that 
fatal javelin-wound, he took of it, and flinging it away, as the 
sign of a vanquished life, exclaimed,—* Vicisti, Galilee !””— 
“Galilean, thou hast conquered!” But the story expresses 
the fact all the same. Julian had never known the inward 
power of Christianity, the newness of life and strength with 
which it penetrates and purifies the heart, and conscience, and 
will of man. His antagonism was against forms or opinions 
which largely obscured, rather than revealed, the great primary 
revelation of reconciling and pardoning love which Christ 
brought into the world. And he strangely mistook the mere 
afterglow of Athenian culture, which flushed the speculations of 
Neo-Platonic rhetoricians, for the rising of a sun which had 
set for ever ! 

Mr. Rendall has produced a most scholarly, impartial, and 
altogether able and exhaustive essay, for which he deserves the 
best thanks of all genuine students of history. 


By 








CURIOSITIES OF PENAL LAW.* 
vocato Signor Alfonso Andreozzi, of 
Florence, has recently published a remarkable work of recon- 
dite erudition. It is a “ Discourse on the Penal Laws of the 
Ancient Chinese,” into which are introduced, as illustrations 
and collateral observations, some astounding extracts from the 
registers of Italian Law Courts of the sixteenth century. 
Inder the dynasty of Hia (about B.C. 2205), the Chinese 
historians affirm that a code was published called the 
Iu-hin-pi. This code has long been lost, but tradition 
. says that it described 2,500 offences, of which each 500 was 
punishable with one of the five great penalties—viz., fine, 
three kinds of mutilation, or death. Under the dynasty of 
Scian (circa 1783 B.C.), another code was published, called the 
Tan-hin-pi. And finally, in 952 B.C., the Emperor Mo-wan, of 
the dynasty of Ceu, issued a commission to form a third code, 
on the basis of the first; and this code, called the Liu-Hin-pi, 
forms the subject of the twenty-seventh chapter of the Sciu-kin 
of Confucius. According to these latter laws, 1,000 offences 
were punishable by fine, 1,000 by cutting off the nose, 800 by 
cutting off the feet and other mutilations, and 200 by the penalty 
of death. 
From this period, an amelioration took place in the severity 
of the Chinese laws. In 167 B.C., enforced labour in public 
works and scourging were substituted for mutilation, and the 
loss of the nose was redeemed by 300 lashes of the rod. Capi- 
tal punishment at this epoch was of five kinds,—hanging, 
strangling, beheading, suspending the truncated head, and 
lastly, the horrible punishment, still practised in China, of 
slicing the victim to pieces. 
lt is interesting to find that the most singular of the prin- 
ciples of Chinese legislation, that of vicarious capital punish- 
ment, not only dates back from nearly the Christian era, but, 
in its original conception, seems to have been a merciful con- 
cession to family affection and devotion. A decree of the 
Emperor Ho-ti (A.D. 94) runs in these terms—afterwards 


Tue well-known Av 














textually repealed by 
peror Gan-ti, in A.D. 107: 
of the condemned person 
death, let his wish be granted, and let 
There is nothing here of the strange, 
later corruption, when the guilty rich man can 
substitute for about £40 or 
strous perversion 0 
the present writer he had personally witnessed in China. In 
A.D. 747, the penalty of death, which had been previously 
reduced to the forms of strangu 
abolished, by the Emperor Min-huan 
reform worked badly, and was loudly condemned by the “sages.” 


another decree of his successor, the Em- 
—“ When a mother, or son, or brother 
desires to bear for him the penalty of 
the criminal be pardoned.” 
and to us inconceivable, 
purchase his 
£50; an instance of which mon- 
f justice the late Sir John Bowring assured 


ion and decapitation, was 
ti; but the supposed 


After a sharp rebellion, his successor, Suzun, recommenced in- 

flicting capital punishment on an extensive scale, and ere long 

it was again practised, with extreme cruelty. 

We must leave Professor Andreozzi’s further learned and 

interesting history of Chinese legislation, to give our readers an 

abstract of a remarkable discovery he has made among the 

registers of the Law Courts of Florence in the sixteenth century, 

and to which he refers incidentally, as illustrating his own argu- 

ments concerning the supposed inutility of the penalty of 

death as a deterrent. After telling some curious stories of 

criminals who were imperfectly hanged and restored to life, 

and who afterwards committed the same offenees over 

again, and were executed with greater caution, the Avvocato 

goes on to cite many instances of the bodies of men 

who had been hanged of beheaded being given to serve the 

anatomical studies of the doctors—and in one case, of the 
sculptor, Banti—the religious authorities of the period forbid- 
ding altogether the dissection of other corpses. The truly hor- 
rible fact, however, to which we have above referred, and of 
which Professor Andreozzi may be called the discoverer, is, that 
several men and women condemned to death for various crimes 
by the Florentine judges were, by the orders of Cosmo I., Duke 
of Tuscany, delivered over alive to be anatomised in the medical 
schools of Pisa. 

A passage in the Storia Universale of Cesari Canta relates 
how the Duke gave a man for this purpose to the celebrated 
Fallopius, the disciple of the still more famous Vesalius ;. and 
though this particular instance has been disputed, there are 
many other cases about which no doubt can remain, after read- 
ing the extracts given by Andreozzi from the Tuscan archives. 
Cosmo, who, as our author proves, did exactly what he pleased 
with the decisions of justice, absolving, condemning, adding to, 
or diminishing the severity of the sentences “ a euo.talento,”— 
evidently took the anatomists of the University of Pisa under his 
special favour, and kindly obliged them with the gift of aliving 
man or woman every year or two, as they might require them. 
These are some of the cases quoted by Andreozzi, from the 
register in the Archivio Criminale :— 

1. January 15th, 1545.—Santa di Mariotto Tarchi di Mugello, wife 
of Bastiano Lucchese, was condemned to be beheaded for infanticide. 
Under the sentence is written, “Dicta Santa, de mente Excell™ Ducis, 
fuit missa Pisis, de ea per doctores fieret notontia.”’ [No notice to be 
found of any execution of the woman, such as would have appeared, 
had she been put to death before she was sent to Pisa. ] 

2. December 14th, 1547.— Giulio Mancini Sanese was condemmed 
for robbery and other offences. Sent to Pisa, to be ‘vivisected. 
“ Ducatur Pisis, pro faciendo de eo notomia.” 

3. In the record of prisoners sent away, date 
1551, occurs this entry :—* Letter to the Commission 
that Maddalena, who is imprisoned for killing her son, 
here, if she be likely to recover, as it pleases 8. E. that 
reserved for anatomy. Of this nothing is to be said, but she is to be 
kept in hopes. If she is not likely to recover, the executioner is to be 
sent for, to decapitate her.’ The end of the horrible extract is,— 
“ Went to Pisa, to be made &n anatomy.” 

4. December 12th, 1552.—A man nam 
was reserved from hanging, 


d September Ist, 
er of Castrocaro, 
should be sent 

she should be 


ed Zuccheria, accased of 
with his comrade, and sent to 


piracy, 
Pisa, “ per la notomia.” 

5. December 22nd, 1552.—A certain Ulivo di Paolo was condemned 
by the Council of Eight to be hanged, for poisoning his wife. Sentence 
changed—to be sent for anatomy. Was sent to Pisa, on January 13th. 

6. November 14th, 1553.—Marguerita, wife of Biajio d’ Antinoro, 
condemned to be beheaded, for infanticide. ... -- December 20th, “she 


was released from the fetters, and consigned to a family, who took 


her to Pisa to the Commissario, who gave her, as usual, to the anato- 
mist, to make anatomy of her; which was done”’ (“che la consegni, 
secondo il solito, al notomista, per farne notomia, come fa fatto”’). 

Seven other cases, from 1554 to 1570, are recorded, with equally 
unmistakable exactitude. In one instance, the condemned man’s 
destiny was mitigated, and after having been ordered to be sent 
to Pisa for the Commissario to consign to the Anatomist,.“ when 
he should ask for him, * he was mercifully 





* Le Leggt Penali degli Antichi Cinesi. Dell’ Avvocato Alfonso Andreozzi. 


Firenze: Giuseppe Civelli. 


and at his pleasure, 
sentenced to be hanged at once at Vico, “ by direction of Sua 
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Eccellenza Illustrissima.” Two unfortunate thieves, Paoli di 
Giovanni and Vestrino d’Agnolo, were sent together to be 
anatomised, by the Council of Eight; the Duke. having written 
to say “that they wanted in Pisa a subject for anatomy.” After 
the date of 1570, Andreozzi remarks that he has found no re- 
cord of condemned persons being consigned to the anatomists 
before they were executed. 7 

We have thus historical evidence fhat thirteen men and 
women were, in civilised Italy, in the supreme age of art and 
splendour, deliberately given over by the Executive Govern- 
ment of Tuscany to be used by the men of science of the day as 
our’s describe dogs, “carnivorous animals, valuable for the 
purposes of research.” What became of the hapless wretches 
when they had been “ consigned to the anatomist, to make an 
anatomy of them,” the imagination shrinks from picturing. Of 
course, there gould be no employment, then, of any anesthetic, 
real or fictitious, and no line was popularly drawn between 
anatomy, properly so-called, and physiology. The experiments 
made upon the miserable creatures, when the doctors in Pisa 
“wanted a subject for anatomy,” were probably of the kind 
we should call physiological. But of what class were they, and 
what organs of their frames, did the scientific gentlemen (in 
whose secret laboratories they were doubtless bound hand and 
foot) please to explore,—brains, lungs, stomachs, hearts, or 
eyesP Certainly it was a great chance for science! As Dr. 
Rutherford confessed to the Royal Commission, his torturing 
experiments on the stomachs of thirty-six dogs would only be 
really conclusive if tried on man; and here were human entrails 
on which similar devices might be freely tried, ad libitum. 
Yet, somehow, we do not hear (at least the lay public has not 
generally heard) of any discovery achieved by these experiments 
made, for once, in corpore nobili. Possibly, if any discovery 
had been effected, it would scarcely have been boasted of very 
loudly, in these soft, sentimental times, which make Professor 
Huxley sigh with disgust, and wish he might have lived in the 
days of Harvey. The names of Fallopius and of his master 
Vesalius, occurring in connection with the earlier of these human 
vivisections, suggest that, as the problems of the circulation of the 
blood and of the action of the heart were the chief interests of 
the science of the time in Italy, it is not improbable that the 
victims’ breasts were opened, and that their learned inquisitors 
pried as long and as far as they could into the throbbing 
muscle and bleeding arteries, till death stopped at last their 
interesting study. Happy was it for the victims if so deadly an 
operation were the first tried upon them, and that they were 
not subjected to a score of ingenious torments before that coup 
de grace ! 

It has been often boasted (notably by Professor Tyndall's 
much admired guide, Dr. Draper) that Science is all-merciful, 
free from guilt of blood; always a benefactress, and never an 
oppressor; and that, unlike Religion, she has never made a 
martyr. Thanks to Signor Andreozzi, we shall know, for the 
future, what to think of such a boast. When she could get them, 
Science made a dozen human martyrs. 

We hear continually that it is only out of pure love and 
zeal for suffering humanity that modern physiologists torture 
animals, and according to their favourite formula, are “ ready 
to sacrifice a hecatomb of dogs,to save the pain of a man.” We 
have now received a portentous hint how little the rage of 
scientific exploration into brains and entrails, is really the out- 
growth of tenderness for human suffering,—how little it would 
heed causing the pain of a man, instead of saving it, could it by 
so doing obtain satisfaction. 

a 

TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN THE CEVENNES.* 
Ir is evident that the depression which exists in other branches 
of trade has not yet reached that of book-making. Books are 
written on the smallest provocation. It is taken for granted 
that whatever other luxuries are given up, in these hard times, 
there will be no lack of money to buy anything in the shape of 
abook. There are certain circles of society, moreover, where a 
man is not considered to have won his spurs until he has put 
pen to paper. However immature may be his views of life, and 
however little he may feel himself that he has anything to write 
that is worth the reading, it his lot is cast among the esthetic 
or the intense, he loses repute—at least, with his women friends 
—if he modestly shuns the field of literature. It is no wonder, 
under these circumstances, that a young man who has a few 


* Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1879. 





a 
holiday-weeks to fill thinks he cannot employ them better than 
by writing a book. He must be original, of course; young 
men of promise always aim at that. But with so much 
literature abroad, originality is a difficult mark to hit, 
People who can travel, and who can describe the count 
they travel over in graceful language, abound, Some. 
thing more than this is required, before a book of the 
kind can hope to be distinguished from its hosts of 
neighbours. Mr. Stevenson shows his wisdom in Travels 
with «a Donkey, in providing for the necessary originality 
in the outset, by the choice of his travelling companion, 4 
four-footed friend was required to carry the unwieldy sleep. 
ing accommodation that Mr. Stevenson shows so much pride 
in. Asachild of his own invention, he purrs loudly Over its 
capabilities, and we might add, its inconveniences ; and 
finally elects to buy a donkey, for the purposes of carriage, 
Donkeys are such proverbially tiresome animals, that no one 
who was not in search of notoriety at any cost to himself 
would have thought of deliberately choosing one as his sole 
travelling companion. The early part of the book is taken up 
by the account of how this donkey was purchased, how it was 
over-laden, and how much the writer had to beat it. Pages are 
devoted to his struggles with the unwieldy pack, which was 
apparently far too large for the small animal, and which was 
arranged with great lack of skill on the impromptu pad, 
Nothing can be less amusing than to hear how he was 
obliged to carry his own packages, after fruitless efforts to 
overload his donkey, unless it is the vivid description he 
gives of each blow, as it descended on the creature's back, 
Mr. Stevenson in other works has shown so refined a taste, that 
it is strange how he can dwell with such placid content on the 
sufferings that he owns to have inflicted on his companion, 
Raw legs and bleeding skin do not move him in the least. He 
stifles any feelings of remorse that may occasionally arise, by 
dwelling on the exquisite, “ Quakerish elegance” of the poor 
brute. No doubt, donkeys are exasperating animals, but 
Mr. Stevenson, though young, might have known that before 
undertaking such an expedition some technical knowledge of 
It is with relief 
we hear that, after a few lessons given him by a passing peasant 
and the purchase of a goad, he becomes more learned in the art, 
and it is to be hoped the creature suffered less in consequence, 


driving a donkey would have been advisable. 


The part of the world chosen for his wanderings is the 
Cevennes Mountains. After a month spent in an animated 
highland valley, where the inhabitants “ all hate, loathe, decry, 
and calumniate each other,’ Mr. Stevenson must have been 
fully prepared to enjoy the pleasure of his own company. The 
sojourn in such an exciting atmosphere had, no doubt, taught 
him that solitude is often preferable to society, though, 
as we have seen, it had not taught him the beauty of 
gentleness. Mr. Stevenson especially looks forward to his 
nights, which, as often as he can, he passes out of doors. 
The unusual serenity and stillness surrounding nights spent in 
the open air make them fitting occasions for assimilating the 
beauties of the day gone by, and help Mr. Stevenson to weave 
in the delicate vein of sentiment that he introduces into so 
much of his writing. These litile threads of sentiment are 
very pretty and evidently genuine, and give a charm to travels 
that are otherwise exceedingly thin. Seldom has any book of 
the kind been woven out of slighter materials. No adventures 
happened to our traveller, no exciting incidents fell to his lot. 
His journeying was as peaceful as the country he travelled over. 
Still, by the help of a graceful style of writing, he has given us 
a very readable volume. His musings over the natural beauties 
that surround him, if not specially striking, are pleasant and 
natural. It is possible to read a good deal about setting suns 
and jewelled stars, the “blue-black” of the sky at night, and 
the “ mild, gray blue of the early morn,” without realising too 
clearly that we have heard it all before. It is easy also 
to sympathise with the enthusiasm of youth, which finds 
that nature does not grow less attractive when enjoyed im 
the company of “a pretty, engaging” young hostess. 
Mr. Stevenson takes no pains to conceal his susceptibility 
towards the softer sex. When his feelings are most wrought 
upon, he remembers them with longing or remorse. After a 
more than ordinarily severe chastisement of his donkey, he recog 
nises with sorrow the resemblance she bears to a lady friend of 
his. He dwells with self-complacency upon his kindly en- 
couragement of a middle-aged lady at a table d’hdte. “ A 
poor, timid thing of forty ” is better than none. Neither were 
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found wanting in the “heavy, placable, nonchalance ” 
tress at that same table d’hdte. Though reminding 
of the wat - = ‘ 
‘im of ® “ performing cow, he describes with gusto the 
porous” and “ interesting lines _in her physical bearing. 
Evidently the sensation of finding himself once more 
in the company of women is one of great delight to 
Mr, Stevenson. It is pardonable if it should some- 
what warp a0 otherwise keen esthetic judgment. All this 
is amusing enough, but Mr. Stevenson's literary ambition is 
not to be contented without breaking a lance in the cause of 
his own particular form of religion. Thongh he tells us candidly 
that he “has never been able, even for a moment, to weigh 
seriously the merits of this or that creed,” he gives his opinion 
oneach and all that he comes across as if it were of the greatest 
weight, A visit toa Trappist monastery, and an attempt made 
to convert him, afford him the fitting opportunity of showing 
the height of open-minded detachment at which he has arrived. 
It is in the words of the pretty French song that comes back to 
his memory, and which, to him, tells “ of the best of our mixed 
existence,” that he discloses his true worship,— 
“ Que t’as de belles filles, 
Giroflé, 
Girofla, 
Que t’as de belles filles, 
L’ Amour les comptera.”’ 

Until a man has passed out of the stage when women, with 
their love and their charms, make up all religion to him, his 
judgment upon the intellectual bearing of different creeds is 
worth as little as his love. It would not be fair, however, to 
leave an impression that Mr. Stevenson is flippant,—he is only 
young; and in the present day it is thought a graceful tribute 
to old and “effete” beliefs, for youth to discuss them senti- 
mentally, from its own superior intellectual stand-point. It 
is a fashion which will probably quickly pass, as the serious 
work of ignoring creeds, with their inconvenient trammels, 
becomes more engrossing. 

His religious criticism apart, however, the account Mr. Steven- 
son gives of life in the Trappist monastery, is the most interesting 
part of the book. The rule is apparently a wise one, breaking up 
the day into infinitesimally small portions, and encouraging the 
monks to employ their hours of recreation on most varied secular 
oceupations. Bookbinding, photography, literature, all have 
their disciples, and Mr. Ruskin’s heart would be grati- 
fied by one of the fathers choosing road-making as his 
special pursuit. The unexciting tenour of their lives seems 
to suit the monks. In spite of their rule of silence, 
their cheerfulness and health astonish Mr. Stevenson, though 
he sees “a certain policy, not only in the exclusion of women, 
but in this vow of silence.” On the whole, he approves of the 
existence of such a retreat,—for others; and knows “ many per- 
sons, worth several thousands in the year, who are not so 
fortunate in the disposal of their lives.” 

The ending of the travels is a fitting consequence of their 
beginning. After twelve days, his four-footed companion be- 
comes unfit to proceed further without rest, while the delights 
of social life and the prospect of letters become too alluring for 
Mr. Stevenson to bear further delay. Throughout the volume 
we have felt that the charms of a solitary journey in the company 
of a donkey would have not been so attractive to the author, if 
he had not desired to write a book. It was a pardonable and 
in the main a successful ambition. 





YORKSHER PUDDIN.* 
Tue attention paid to neglected languages, patois, and dia- 
lects of all sorts is characteristic of our time. Not only have 
forms of speech, previously taboged by cultivated society as the 
mere jargon of the vulgar, become the subject of serious atten- 
tion for the scientific philologer, but they have been either 
taken up or resumed as vehicles of literary expression. In France, 
the various branches of the “ Langue d’Oc” have started into 
new life, and the name of the barber Jasmin is only the most 
familiar to English ears among those of a whole group of South- 
French poets. In Germany, Franz Reuter has shown that the 
long-overlooked Platt-Deutsch, under the pen of a novelist of 
genius, can produce masterpieces of humour, pathos, and 
dramatic power. Amongst ourselves, a Dorsetshire clergy- 
man has rivalled Theocritus more than once in the 
speech of the despised ‘“ Moon-rakers;” whilst in other 


* Yorksher Puddin : a Collection of the most Popular Dialect Stories, from the pen 
of John Hartley. Wakefleld: Willliam Nicholson and Sons. London; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


parts of England various writers in dialect have attained 
to local and, in one or two cases, more than local reputation. 
The most prominent of these are, perhaps,—for Lancashire, 
Edwin Waugh; for Yorkshire, John Hartley; and for the 
Eastern Counties, the author of Giles’s Trip to London, A Nor- 
folk Labourer’s First Peep at the World, now in its forty-fifth 
edition ; whilst of its companion work, Molly Miggs’s Trip to 
the Sea-side, the seventy-second thousand is on sale. 

It is, however, a volume by the Yorkshire writer which has 
to occupy us. Mr. Hartley is the author of several other works, 
two series of Yorkshire Ditties, The Clock Almanack, Seets i’ 
London, Scets at the Paris Exhibishun, &c. His Yorksher Pud- 
din would appear, from the publishers’ preface, to be in the 
main a reprint, since they speak of the majority of Mr. 
Hartley’s publications as having been “out of print for many 
years.” It consists of a number of short papers, chiefly narra- 
tive, and all of them under twenty pages, intended, it would 
seem, mainly for public reading. Most of them are from be- 
ginning to end in dialect, but in the more serious ones the 
narrative portion is in ordinary English. Many of them are 
interspersed with snatches of verse. 

Mr. Hartley is a writer of real power, both dramatic and 
humorous. He is not devoid either of pathos, as is shown by 
the first piece in the volume, the subject of which—belonging, 
fortunately, to times now long past—is that of little children 
earning, by factory labour, a living for their parents, 
and perishing in the snow through being too late at 
the mill of a winter morning. And although both in 
this piece, and still more in the one nearest approaching to 
it in character, “One Amang th’ Rest” (a story of a pretty 
and vain workwoman coming to ruin through falling in love 
with a drunken young gentleman), Mr. Hartley’s pathos in- 
clines too much to the melodramatic, it would be a relief, it 
must be confessed, to find a few more such pieces, as a set-off to 
the almost unbroken strain of humorous writing, extending 
over nearly the whole of the 379 pages of the volume. 

The permanent value of the book consists in its pictures of 
working-men’s life and thought in the Yorkshire of the nine- 
teenth century. Where, without straining after fun, Mr. Hartley 
confines himself to tracing such pictures, and letting the hamour 
flow naturally out, of them, his workmanship is, of its kind, simply 
perfect, and reminds one of nothing so much as of a first-rate 
Teniers. Mr. Hartley does not require, like too many a lady- 
novelist, to tell us at every step what his personages feel and how 
they look, in order to make up for the baldness and insipidity or 
the unintelligible wildness of their talk. He has the power of 
making his men and women portray themselves thoroughly, 
without needing to add a single touch of his own. Take, for 
instance, a piece like “ Awr Emma: a False Alarm,” in which 
a fidgety mother gets into her head that her daughter is mal- 
treated by her husband, till she is at last undeceived. There 
are but ten pages of it, and almost the whole is dialogue; but 
the characters of the mother, the father, the daughter, all 
come out with a clearness which many a fair authoress 
would fail to achieve by the help of twenty pages of description 
and analysis, both inward and outward. We feel ourselves from 
the first taken into the midst of the life which the author 
seeks to describe, in a working-man’s house, listening to the 
talk of working-men and working-women, occupied with their 
interests. The sense is theirs, and the folly is theirs, too, and 
yet both are thoroughly human, only taking precisely the shape 
which they would take in that particular sphere. 

Not less perfect is the first half of a piece, entitled, “ Ha’ a 
Deead Donkey Towt a Lesson ;” but it so happens that it is just 
that portion of it with which the donkey has no concern which de- 
serves praise, the part relating to the practical joke of cutting a 
steak out of a dead donkey, which is eaten by the wrong parties, 
being little short of disgusting. The piece opens with a talk among 
several female gossips, about a tea-drinking to which all neigh- 
bours and friends are invited, the result of which is that one of 
them is too late to cook her husband's and children’s dinner, and 
has to put him off with a fib about the chimney smoking. When 
they have left, she feels ashamed of herself, and instead of going, 
as she intended, to the tea-party, sets to work vigorously at 
home, by way of venting her feelings :— 

“ Women have a deal better way o’ managin’ that sooart o’ thing 
nor what men have. Ther are times when we're all brimful o’ sam- 
mat ; th’ steam’s up, an’ if we cannot find a safety-valve we shall 
burst. Nah, a woman drives up to th’ elbows i’ th’ weshin’-tub, or 





rives all th’ carpets up, or pools all th’ pots aght o’ th’ cubboard, an’ 
puts ‘em back agean. Shoo lets her tongue have full liberty, an’ 
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what wi’ talkin’, an’ sweatin’, an’ scrubbin’, an’ brushin’, shoo finds 
hersen reight daan tired; an’ after a bit ov a wesh an’ snoddenin’ 
her toppin’, sheo sits daan to her knittin’ or sewin’, as cooil 
as a cucumber, an’ as ful o’ gooid-natur as an egg’s ful 
o’ mait; an’ her een sparkle wi’ pleasure, like dew-drops 
sparkle on a rose in a summer’s mornin’. But wi’ a chap it’s 
different. Nine times aght o’ ten he flies to th’ ale-pot, or else he 
begins growtin’ at hooam. ‘Th’ teah’s hot,’ or‘th’ muffins cold,’ or 
‘th’ butter’s war nor cart-grease,’ ‘th’ childer’s noisy,’ or ‘th’ wife’s 
quiet,’ an’ noa matter what’s don’ for him, it’s all wrang. Some- 
times, bi th’ way of a change, he’ll pawse th’ table ower, an’ braik as 
mony pots as it'll tak a gooid part ov a week’s wage to replace ; an’ 
at last, after makin’ iverybody abaght him miserable, he’ll goa to bed 
Inkin’ as black as a mule and sleep wol mornin’, when (unless he’s 
ov a bad sooart) he’ll feel reight daan shamed ov hissel, an’ set to 
wark to put things right again. Nah, Zantippa wor just i’ one of 
these moods, an’ shoo made th’ beds, coom daan stairs an’ weshed 
all th’ pots, scared th’ fire, an’ took the ass aght, gave th’ heart-stun 
another dooas 0’ idle-back, scattered a bit o’ fresh sand o’ th’ floor, an’ 
after weshin’ hersen, an’ donin’ a clean print dress, shoo laid th’ table 
ready for th’ teah, gate th’ kettle onto th’ rib, an’ sat down wi’ her bag 
ful o’ worset an’ a heap o’ stockin’s, an’ as shoo Ink’d raand, shoo felt 
as pleased as Punch to see what a difference shoo’d been able ta mak 
in an haar or two.” 

The result is that both husband and wife forego the tea-party, 
and spend their evening at home, the husband enlivening it by 
the unsavoury tale of the dead donkey. 

Another capital sample (although there is a little too much 
of a certain tea-pot, with gin-and-water in it, intended to be 
drunk from the spout) is “ Hard to Pleeas.” Here two gossips 
condole with each other about the folly of the son of the one 
and the daughter of the other, each of whom is reported to 
have taken up with some good-for-nothing of the other sex, 
when it turns up that it is with each other that the two young 
people have fallen in love. 

The great majority of the pieces, however, are purely farcical, 
and though the fun is generally good, except when driven to 
extravagance—as in a piece which unluckily stands second 
in the volume, and would deter many readers from going 
further, “ Pill Jim’s Progress wi’ John’s Bunion ”—there is un- 
questionably too much of it. Of the pieces in this line, the 
best is perhaps ‘Th’ Hoil ’i th’ Hill Statty.” A quiet little 
place of sixteen houses, four on each side of a big square yard, 
with a pump in the middle, which is the common gathering- 
place, is startled by the abolition of its pump, in order that 
water may be laid on to the houses. The inhabitants 
begin, by way of respect to their old friend, by bury- 
ing it in the well. But they feel that the yard will 
never look like itself again without something to stand up 
in the middle, in the place of the pump. So, after consult- 
ing together, they determine to put up a statue to one of them- 
selves, named Elkanah. Simeon, the wood-turner, agrees to 
turn it in wood for thirty shillings. The speech of the chairman 
on the unveiling of the statue is delicious :— 

“ Feller-citizens and. citizenesses,— Under this bed-quilt is a statty, 

erected to the memory of Kana; an’ it’s put here astead o’ th’ pump. 
You all know Kana. He’s a daycent sooart ov a chap, an’ we thowt 
he owt to have a statty. At ony rate, we wanted a statty, an’ it 
mud as weel: be Kana’s as onybody’s else. He’s a varry daycent chap, 
as aw sed bifoor, an’ upright—varry upright—as upright—as 
upright as a yard o’ pump-watter. An’ aw’ve noa daat he’s honest ; 
aw niver knew him trusted wi’ owt, but varry likely if he wor, he’d 
stick to it. He’s a gentleman, th’ bit ther is ov him, an’ he allus 
pays his rent. Aw could say a gooid deeal moor; but th’ least sed 
is th’ soonest mended, an’ as yo all want to see what’s under this 
quilt, aw’ll say no moor, but show yo at once.” 
When the statue is unguilted, it turns out that the artist has 
given it no nose, because this would be sure to be broken off; 
and has made it to turn round like a weathercock, because it 
was “hardly fair ’at fowk ‘at live o’ one side o’ th’ fowld should 
have his face to luk at allus, an’ t’other side his back.” And 
as Elkanah (who has contributed ten shillings already towards 
the noseless impersonation of himself) refuses to stand treat in 
honour of the occasion, his name is after all rubbed out, and 
the place stands blank, for any one who will pay for a gallon 
of ale. 

“Th’ New Railroad” is another bit of excellent fooling. In 
anticipation of a railway being constructed, a “ railway training- 
class”’ for porters has been established, where young fellows 
meet twice a week for practice, under the teaching of a certain 
“ owd Billy :”— 

“When they’re practisin’, they stand o’ th’ side o’ th’ oven-door 
i ther turns, an’ when Billy whistles, one on ’em oppens it, an’ shaats 
aght, ‘Change here for Bradford Beck, Halifax, Hull, and t’other 
shops!’ Then he bangs it too agean, and shaats, ‘ All reight !’ An’ 
another comes an’ does th’ same. When they began at th’ furst, they 
borrowed a tom cat o’ th’ old woman, an’ used to put it i’ th’ oven 
for a passenger; but one o’ th’ chaps’ war soa fussy, ’at he banged th’ 








er — 
door too befoor it had getten reight aght, an’ ck 
GB. cs ee Soa they have to tak’ ther leceoustnah ved ite tail Clean 
Two on ’em at’s passed ther examination are studdyin’ nah for oe 
collectors, an’ they promise to mak’ varry gooid ung, Wh ticket 
practise that, they call th’ haase-door th’ furst class: th’ en they 
th’ second class, an’ th’ oven-door the third class; An’ 

th’ haase-door furst,—‘ Gentlemen, your tickets, please,’ then 

to th’ cubbord-door,—‘ Tickets ;’ an’ then to th’ oven-door,—\¥, 
then, luk sharp wi’ them tickets.’ ...... One on ’em boats oe 
a wheel-barrow, as they couldn’t get a luggage-lurry, an’ ed 
had to wheel it up an’ daan th’ haase-floor i’ ther turns, callin’ 
aght, ‘By leave!’ An’ them ’at could manage to ran ovver aoe 
th’ tother’s tooas, an’ goa on as if nowt wor, gate one gooid mark: bw 
him ’at could ran buzz agean a chap an’ fell him, wor th’ next on il 
list for a guard.” 


It will be seen that the peculiarities of “ Yorkshire” are chiefly 
formal,—* haase ” for “house,” “aght” for “out,” “ay” for 
“I.” “Shoo” for “she,” “ druffen” for “drunken,” are, at first 
sight, puzzling. The disintegration of the diphthong “¢a,” op 
the addition of a vowel after “o” or “oo”—*heead,” « 8a,” 
“ gooid”—is more or less common to the whole East of England, 
“ Nobbut,” for “only,” rules from Lancashire to Lineolp. 
“nor” for “than,” “lig” for “lie,” are also widely diffiased, 
There are a few characteristic words, “such as “addle” for 
“earn,” or “wick” (quick) for “alive.” Perhaps the greatest 
peculiarity is in the use of the conjunction “wol” (while), which 
is used also in the sense of “ till” or “ that.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lives of Eminent British Painters. By Allan Cunningham. ‘An. 
notated and continued by Mrs, Charles Heaton. Vol. I. (G. Bell 
and Sons.)—Mrs. Heaton’s editorial work comprises a brief memoir 
of Allan Cunningham, and a number of foot-notes, correcting or modi. 
fying his original text. Perhaps the best praise we cazi give tothe 
memoir is the expression of a wish that it had been longer, while of 
the notes we may say that they would have been more valuable had 
they been more numerous and more systematically distributed, 
Some points in the memoirs needing correction have beer over- 
looked ; we ask, in a few cases at least, for more recent and juster 
estimates of the artistic position and merits of the painters; and we 
should be glad to have had lists of the best and most accessible-works 
of the several artists. Moreover, no biography of an artist can be 
reckoned complete which does not catalogue the best engravings 
from his works, and give the prices which some typical ex- 
amples of his powers have fetched at: successive sales. Much 
valuable information of this sort might have been added to 
each of Cunningham’s' memoirs, without tampering’ with the 
text, or adding more than a score or so of pages to each volume, 
But after all, we cannot but be pleased to welcome a new issue of these 
lively biographies by Cunningham, and to read again his sympathetic 
accounts of the early trials and difficulties, the characteristics, the suc- 
cesses, and the closing days of many distinguished painters. It is true, 
as Mrs. Heaton remarks, that it says much for Cunningham’s artistic 
insight, that he should have written in terms. of appreciative praise 
of such’ an artist as William Blake, for Cunningham thus anticipated 
the verdict which the deeper and less conventional thought of the 
present day has passed upon the work of this erratic but’ powerful 
genius. 

Plays for Young People. By J. Barmby, B.D. Music by T. Rogers, 
M.A., Precentor of Durham. (Tinsley and Co.)—This books contains 
a series of six plays, interspersed with originaland adapted masie, in- 
tended for private acting in young people’s Christmas parties or other 
entertainments. Apologies are offered in the preface both’ to the 
Laureate, whose “ Princess,’ is parodied, and to the musical com- 
posers, whose airs are set to words less dignified than the 
originals; but we think no one can be angry with anything 
conceived and carried out in so genial a spirit. The use of overtures 
and glees, which are sure to be at hand in any musical honsétiold, 
adds very much to the convenience and economy of the performances. 
The plays are mostly parodies of the familiar nursery tales, all, in- 
deed, except the “ Princess”’ and a capital little farce at the end, 
called “ A Charade.’? The song of the Beast, his colloquy with the 
merchant, and the adapted choruses from Spohr, must be most effec- 
tive if well done, which they may easily be, as the original music has none 
of the terrific difficulties with which it is apt to be spoilt. In the'lan- 
guage of the plays, there is certainly a very free use of current slang, 
but no real vulgarity of feeling or suggestion; while the humour 
throughout is sparkling and bright. We had thonght of venturing 0 
a quotation, but such things need their appropriate setting, 30 we Te 
commend those who are interested in young people’s’ recreations to 
get the book, and thus ensure some splendid fun for the actors and 
audience. They are not intended or adapted for children. 

Methodism in 1879: Impressions of the Wesleyan Church ahd its 
Ministers. (Haughton.)—This book is meant rather for Wesleyan than 
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ee 
outside-readers. On the’ first page, we find allgsions which puzzle us. 
What was the Centenary movement whose »breath was “ partially 
fatal; we-kyow not ; nor have we read, oreven hqard of, the book with 
whigh the writer supposes every one to be familiar. To say so much is, 
‘+o confess that we are unfitted for the task of reviewing the, 
pook, Met.we may sayithat we have read it with considerable in- 
tenest andl pleasure, feelings which any reader who approaches it 
from ‘the Ghurch-of-England point of view can scarcely fail to 
share. ‘To.the Wesleyan body, any Churchman whose sympathies are 
not limited’ by -sacerdetalism will naturally turn with the same sort of 
feeling that an Englishman-has for the United States. They left us; 
possibly, if greater wisdom had been used, they might have been 
retained; quite possibly, too, they have done more for faith and 
morality by their separation than they would have done by their 
remaining. “Moreover, there is at bottom, we believe, a kindly feeling 
between the two communities, however much it may be disturbed by 
hot-headed and ignorant partisans on both sides. Readers who come 
to this yolume with feelings of this kind will be gratified by perusing 
it, and not’the least by the writer’s emphatic declaration that the 
main body of the Wesleyans have no sympathy with the action and 
aims of the Liberationists. 

The Middle Temple: its History and Associations. (Abram and 
Soys.)—-The author gives a very brief and, it must be owned, dis- 
appointing account of his subject. We notice one rather misleading 
statement. At the end of a very scanty roll of deceased worthies, 
we find “Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, who tried the famous Tichborne case.” Sir William Bovill 
tried the first case, the case of the pseudo Sir Roger, but not the 
indictment for perjury, which is now generally known as the Tich- 
borne case. 

Wehave:to notice a very interesting volume, which contains the 
Transactions and Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom. (Chiswick Press.)—We 
have here some very interesting and valuable papers, among which 
we may specially note that by the Rev. Herbert Reynolds, on “Our 
Cathedral Libraries ;’ and that by Mr. Ernest Thomas, on “The 
Libraries of Oxford, and the Use of College Libraries.’’ Mr. Axon 
disensses in an interesting paper whether “A Printed Catalogue of 
the British Museum” is practicable, and makes an affirmative answer, 
which-has @ sufficiently reasonable appearance. Many useful techni- 
cal suggestions are also made from various quarters. Every library 
that. aims.at being useful should possess itself of this volume. 

Thesecond volume of L’ Art, for 1879 (Ballue), is as full of interest 
as its predecessors. Besides the first-class etchings, which are as 
good as might be expected, we notice 'a number of rough sketches, 
representing in a really effective way some of the more remarkable 
works of contemporary art. 

New Epitions.—Military Architecture. Translated from the 
French of ‘E. Viollet-le-Duc, by M. Macdermott, Esq. Second Edi- 
tion, with Preface, by John Henry Parker, C.B.. (James Parker.) — 
Mr. Parker says in his preface, “My reason for republishing [this 
work] at the present time, is becanse I cannot help seeing how useful 
it woukd;be for the officers in Zululand and other parts of South 
Africa, and in the sayage parts of India, wherever the well disci- 
plined troops of civilised nations come into contact with savages. It 
explains all'the modes of attacking and defending a camp or a city 
which have been used from the time of the Romans.’’ These explana- 
tions are supplemented by M. Viollet-le-Duc’s drawings, and we may 
add that the interest and valne of the book are not by any means 
limited by its professional use. It throws no inconsiderable light 
on many events in history.——-The Borders of the Tamar and the 
Tavy, in a Series of Letters to the late Robert Southey, by 
Mrs. Bray. (Kent and Co.)—A work not unworthy to be classed 


gested inthe preface to this new edition, a companion.of the tourist 
who visits the West of England.——The Waldensian Church in the 
Valleys of Piedmont, by the late Jane. Louisa Willyams, edited by Mr. 
Mattheson (Religious Tract Society) ; “a new and revised edition, with 
a view of the present state of the Waldensian Church, and of its mis- 
sions in Italy.’——-Taylor’s Holy Living, edited, with Life, Introduc- 
tion, and Notes, by the Rev. F. A. Malleson (Ward and Lock) ; 
Handbook of the Madras Presidency, with a Notice of the Overland 
Route to India, with Maps and Plans (Murray) ; The Sonof a Genius, 
by Mrs. Hofland (Griffith and Farran). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Adams (W.), Observations on Contraction of the Fingers, &c., vo nm md 4/6 
Baker (H. B.), Strafford. a Novel, 12mo /o 
Blair (H.), Lectures on Rhetoric, new edition, Cr BVO ......ssssseseserreeee( TORE) oe 
Brassey (T.), Foreign Work and Evglish Wages, 8vo AL 





























Brenten (J. H.), The T ¥ Of Life, IQMO ....cccceceeseeeeeees Chapman & Hall) ”“ 
Burgiss (W. R.), Notes, chiefly Critical, &c., Vol. 1, 8vo (Williams & t Norgate) 9/0 
Butler's Analogy, Epitome of, 12M0 ....04. &Co.) 1 
Celebs in Search of a Wife, now edition, Cr 8VO vvsmcccvsssccscoovers oo Blackwood) 2/6 
Dickens (C.), Nicholas Nickleby, 2 vols. cr 8vo ....,.... (Obapman & Hall)h—each 3/6 
Donnelly (N.), Self-Defence, new edition, Cr8VO  ....sese-+0--+e0 ecepsesees (Weldon) 1/0 
Flint (A.), Clinical Medicine, &c., 8vo (Churchill) 20/0 
Geliie (M. E.), 8 aoe 2 Schoolmaster, CP BVO .cecceceeeeeee-(G0iith & Farran) 5/0 
Gibraltar and its (Nelson) 2/0 
Glover (F.), Exempla hme te. 12mo 4C. Kegan Paul-& Oo.) 2/0 
Grace Elwyn, 2 vole. cr 8vo (Chap & Hall) 21/0 
Green (S. ™ Pictures from Bible Lands, 4to (B.TS8.) 8/0 
Hassall (A. H.), San Remo and the Western Riviera, cr 8vo ...... Ca 10/6 
Henderson, (W.), My Life asan Angler, 8vo Satchel! & Co.) 21/0 





Holmes (G.), A Treatise on Vocal Physiology and mae cr 8vo (Churchill) 6/6 
Hope (A. B.), Men of the Backwoods, &€., CF 8V0......-s0.0000 onsnenate Farran) 7/6 
Humboldt (A. V.), Story of Life and Travels, 12m0....,....0sseeeesse00 ~o{Melnon) 2 
Joan the Maid, Deliverer of England and France, cr “Bv0.. ) 6/6 
- ston (W. HH. G.), In New Grapada, cr 8vo Gaon, 3/6 

at the Bright Side, a Pale, er 8vo ,,.. cnn opase. sepeesestocsoosees: ~_.(Neison) 2/6 
— (C. L.). Of certain English Surnames, | cr 8v0, ‘a 3/0 
Lord Lynn's Wife, cheap edition, 12mo (Warne) 19 
Martin (W.), Holiday-book for the Young, llth edition, 12mo (J.Blackwood) 2/6 
Martin (W.), The Young Student's Holiday-book, 7th edition...(J. Blackwood) 2/6 
Mount Sinai, Petra, and the Desert, 12mo (Nelson) 2/0 
Nieritz (G.), Seppel ; or, the Burning of the Synagogue, &c,, 12mo. (Hodder) 2/6 
Palmer (G.), The Migration from Shinar, &C, cr 890.........+++« eecceseoses! (Hodder) 6/0 
Paper Flowers, How to Cut, , 12mo (Weldon) 1/0 
Pardon (G. F.), The Book of membrance, new edition...(Grifith & Farran) 2/0 
Pardon (G. F.). Dogs, their Sagacity, &c., new edition, 12mo . J. Blackwood) 2/6 
Robinson (H. P.), Pictorial Effect in Photography, cr 8vo. (Piper) 2/6 





























Scott (W.), Re ntlet, Vol. 1, 12mo (Black) 2/6 
Scott (W.), St. Ronan’s Well, Vol. 2, 12mo (Black) 2/6 
Shute (E. A.), Lights and Shaslows, Poems, 12mo (Houlston) 1/6 





Simpson (C. N.), The Prince's Box, &c., 12mo... eencenne (Nisbet) 10 
Sims (M.), Cookery, with Introduction by L. B. Walford. cr 8v0 ...dHoulston) 3/6 
Taylor (A.), , Notes of an  —enage eee cr 8v0 o Kegan Paul& Co) 4/6 
Ten Services of Public Prayer, cr 8vo.. soeeessoee-eee( Williams & eerie 2/6 
Tien (A.), The tn Interpreter, cr 8vo .. enepoccacagey eseeeee( Williams & Ni 5/0 
Trollope (A.), An Eye foran Eye, cheap edition, 12mo......... & ai, 2/0 
Trollope (A.), Cousin Henry, 2 vols, cr 8V0.....+..0..-.000+ - 

Twxford i W.) and A. Griffiths, Rocests 6 {York 

A. Blagwik, ti mame (Camb. Saw eee 16 














Virgil's Zineid, Book 8, with Notes 

Wellington (De ome d Life Of, by J. M. Tucker, 8V0 ..ersrcssreereevee(J- Blackwood) 5/0 
Wells . 12mo,.. (Nisbet) 3/6 
White Belvilie oe Jo, Black, but ‘Comely, cheap edition...,...(0 ‘& Hen) 2/0 
Wilberforce (S.), Speeches on Missions, 2nd edition, er 8vo (W. W. Gardner) 7/6 
Wilkie (Sir b ), Story of his Life, &c., by A. L. Simpson, 12M0 «..»9-0Nelson) 20 
Wilson (T. P.). True to his Colours, &., cr 8vo (Nelson) 3/6 





(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
AC. Kegan Paul & Co.) 3/6 


Wood (Lady) Sabina, cheap edition, 12mo 
Young (W.), Gottlob, -et Cetera, 12mo ........ 
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MANCHESTER, 





OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
October Ist to Sth. 
President—The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of MANCHESTER. 

Presidents of Departments—1. Jurispradence, Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., D.O.L., 
F.B.8S. 2. Education, Hon. Lyulph Stanley. 3. Health, F. 8S. Powell, Esq. 4. 
.~—- Right Hon. Lord Reay. 5. Art, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart. 
Information as to the reading of Papers and other particulars may be had at 
the Offices, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.; and 2 Essex Chambers, Kasex Street, 








with White’s “Selborne,”” and which may well be made, as is sug- 


King Street, Manchester. FRANOISG. Pp. NEISON, Hon. General Secretary. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
‘The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD Gree ac —- panes Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, -» Q.C 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


pplication to 


eh a Master in Chancery. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 

4 and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. Every 

ening, at 8.15, THE [RON CHEST. Mr. Sey rior, 

rs. G. H. Barnes, Norman, Forbes, J. Carter, 
Mead.’ 8. Jobnson, F. Tyers, Branscombe, Tapping, C. 

Cooper, Ferrand, Calvert, Harwood ; Misses Florence 

ae i Pauncefort, Myra Holme, Aima Murray, Har- 

&c. At 7.30, DAISY'S ESOAPE. At 10.30, 

THE 'BOARDING-SCHOOL. Box-Office, open daily 10 

till 5, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 


Head Master. 
RENT COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars, 








RITISH MUSEUM. NIVERSITY 


Th Square, W.C.—Students, and Selected Can- 
e British Museum will be be CLOSED on the Ist, | didates for the Indian Civil 
Visitors | Classes at University College, London, reside io the 
Hall under cleat discipline.. —Particulars as to 
, may be obtained on application 
to the PRINCIPAL, or the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


and REOPENED on the 8th of October. 
pared be admitted from the lst to the 7th of October, | 


EDWARD A 5S ND, 
3 mber 24th, 0: Principal Librarian. 


fees, rent of rooms, &c. 





*pply to the Secretary. 
rent College, near Nottingham. 
}DUCATION in GERMAN Y,— 
STUTTGART.—The Rev. W. MARKEL has 
vacancies for Pupils desirous of acquiring the German 
ay First-class references. ‘Lerms, 100 guineas 
m.—Address, till October 10th, Mrs. MAR- 
KEL. Her Honley¥. illa, Uxbridge Road, Ealing, London, W. 


HALL, Gordon 


Service, attending 
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LASSICAL MASTER required for 
HEATH-BROW SCHOOL. Morning hours, 
—Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead. 
London, N.W. 
EATH-BROW SCHOOL, for BOYS, 
HAMPSTEAD.—SESSION 1879-80. 
Classics and English Subjects— and Mr. 


Archibald Ballantyne. . 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—John Bridge, 





.A. Lond. 
French—Miss M. H. Merington; Examiner in, Prof. 

C. Cassal, LL.D. 

German—Prof. F, Althaus, Ph.D. 
Chemistry—Mr. J, Guppy, under the direction of Prof. 

Barff, M.A. 

Writing—C. F. King, B A., Lond. 
Drawing—Mr. W. H. Fisk. 

Music—Miss C. Squire, R.A.M. 

Gymnastics and Fencing—Mr. Winterbottom. 
Dancing—Miss Mary Birch. 

The arrangements of the School permit of some 
G'rls being received with their Brothers. Elder Girl 
Studevts are prepared for the London University 
Examinations, or for Girton College, Cambridge. One 
vacancy in ey en ag . 

Next Term begins September 24th. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL- 
MASTER can receive into his house, on the 

South Coast, for a year, at reduced terms, TWO 
FAIRLY-ADVANCED BOYS, to work with one ‘of 
his pupils. who is preparing for a Public School 
Scholarship Examination.—Addrese, “ Rev. F.,” care 
ge - BEAUMONT, 4 Castle Court, Birchin Lane, 
ondon. 


AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, 1880.—The Classes for Ladies 
preparing for this Examination, now held by some of 
the Masters of the City of London School at the 
Training College for Teachers, Bishopsgate, will re- 
assemble on Monday, October 13th. For particulars, 
apply to Rey. T. W. CHAMBERS, M.A. 


ee ee SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., AJl Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


rTHE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizemen, 
1568, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancy September 29. Terms, 
200 guineas. References: The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


FPUCATION | in NY.— 











GERMANY.—A 

_4 Protestant Minister offers his House to TWO or 
THREE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, for instruction in 
German, and if required, in Classics, Mathematics 
History, and Geography. Healthy climate, country 
life in fine scenery; moderate terms. Best references 
will be given by Mr. R. Schmid, Decan in Schwiib- 
Hall, Wiirtemberg (formerly Tutor of Marquis of 
Lorne).—Address to Mr. GOELLER, Pastor at Alf- 
dorf, near Lorch, in Wiirtemberg, Germany. 


CLERGYMAN (late Public School 

Tutor), of Twenty years’ experience, assisted by 
av able Resident Tutor, receives about twelve pupils, 
between the ages of 7 and 15, to prepare for the Pub- 
lic Scbools, &c, The Principal himself a'ways accom- 
pavies bis boys in their walks, and takes part iu their 
field-games. His wife devotes herself to their care 
and comfort, and pays the closest attention to their 
health. Thorough training and individual teaching. 
Situation, Yorkshire. Terms, £80 or £90 a year.— 
— Leyland, Greenbill Road, Hampstead, 

ondon, 


WENS COLLEGE, Manchester. 
SESSION 1879-80. 

The SESSION in the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT will 
commence on October 2nd, and in the DEPARTMENT 
of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW on October 7th. On 
the latter date, at 11.30 a.m., a Lecture introductory to 
the Session will be given by Professor A. MILNES 
MARSHALL, M.A., D.Se., on “The Modern Study of 
Zvology.” Free to the Public. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments and copies 
of the regulations relating to Entrance Exhibiti: ns 
and Scholarships may be obtained from Mr. J. E. 
Cornish and other Booksellers in Manchester, and at 
the College. J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


i bw E LONDON HOSPITAL and 

MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E.—The 
SEASON 1879-80 will COMMENCE on WEDNES- 
DAY, October 1, 1879. Two Entrance Science Scholar- 
ships, value £60 and £40, will be offered for competi- 
tion at the end of September to new students. En- 
tries on or before September 20th. Fees to Lectures 
and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 
100 guineas in three instalwents. All the resident and 
other hospital appointments are free. The resident 
appointments consist of five house-physiciancies, four 
house-surgeoncies, one acc. uchership, also two dresser- 
ships and two maternity-assistantships. The London 
Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and 
tram with all parts of the metropolis, 

NORMAN CHEEVERS, M.D., Principal. 


VW OOD-ENGRAVING for WOMEN. 

—A Class fer the Study of Wood-Engraving 
will be begun in October next, under a Master of very 
high standing. Students who have taken a Second- 
Grade Certificate in the Science and Art Department 
will be admitted without preliminary examination.— 
For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY of 
the Society for Promoting the Employment of Women, 
22 Berners Street, W. 














DUCATIONAL VACANCY. 


RECTORSHIP of the ROYAL COLLEGE, MAU- 
RITIUS. Salary, Rs. 10,000, with all the privileges 
attaching to the Civil Service of the Colony in respect 
to pension and leave of absence. 

equired, to fill the above post, a layman who has 
graduated in high University honours (Oxford or 
Cambridge preferred), and has nad experience in 
teaching. A knowledge of the French language .is 
also desired. 

The Royal College consists of 3 branches, at which 
450 students in all are at present being educated. 
Their ages vary from 8 to 20, and they are prepared for 
the Examinations of the Universities of Cambridge 
and London. 

Written Applications, stating the age and anieced- 
ents of the applicant, and accompanied by copies (not 
originals) of testimonials, may be addressed to the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, 
London, and sent in not later than the 8th proximo. 

London, September 17th, 1879. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
. 43 Harley Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN in the 
College on October 6th, and in the School on September 
29th. An-Entrance Examination will be held for the 
College on October 2nd, and forthe School on September 
27th. In the higher course for students preparing for 
the Degree Examination at London University, Two 
Scholarships, of the value of 30 guineas each, tenable 
for two years, will be open for competition. For sub- 
jects of examination and other particulars, apply to 
the Secretary. 

For the Four Years’ Course, the Senior Professors’ 
Scholarship and the Arnot Scholarship (in Natural 
Science) will be vacant at the beginning of Michaelmas 
> . 





e 
Intending Candidates must send in their Names to 
the Secretary on or before September 27th. 
Inquiries should be made by letter before September 
22nd. After that date, the Office will be open from 11 
a.m. to 3 p.m. daily. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 

J GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 

DAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. Fees, three, four, and 

four and a half guineas a term. For prospectus and 
further particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 





I EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

8and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London 
(near the Baker-Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway).—The College provides systematic Lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of instruction, 
and Preparatory Classes for Juvior Students. The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate in the University of London. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 9th. New Students to present themselves 
between 10 and 4 on October 7th. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by open 
competition.—Prospectuses, with particulars of 
Scholarships, Boarding, &c., may be bad at the College. 

HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
___19 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 


¥ hoes LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 








Head Master—The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, D.D. 





The Autumn Term will commence on THURSDAY, 
September 11th. 

Correspond as to int 
dressed as follows :— 

From August 10th to September 6th, to T. PER- 
CIVAL BUNTING, Esq., Chevender, Chislehurst 
Common. 

At other times to the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, the 
Secretary, Cambridge. 


ded Pupils may be ad- 








By ‘URES on GEOLOGICAL 
MINERALOGY. — TWO COURSES will be 
given at KING'S COLLEGE, London, by PRO- 
FESSOR TENNANT. One Course is given on 
Wednesday and Friday Morn‘nge, from 9 to 10 
o'clock, commencing Wednesday, October 8th, and 
terminating at Easter. The other Course is given on 
Thursday Evenings, from 8 to 9, commencing 
October 9th. Fee for the Morning Lectures, £3 3s; 
Evening, £1 11s 6d. The Lectures are illustrated by 
a very extensive Collection of Specimens. 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in MINERALOGY 
and GEOLOGY is given by PROFESSOR TENNANT, 
F.G.S., at his residence, 149 Strand, W.C. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's ** ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9a, he says :—“ As it is impor. 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr, TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King's College, London.’ These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms iu plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 

300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DEB WETS ccoscccccccescccsccsccsecsevesccesosesecesoce 08 1010 0 
0 








400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers coe soeseooveccocosecocconcesescees: + 21 
More extensive Uollections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


ORRESPONDENCE-CLASSES in 

GERMAN, ARITHMETIC, and HIGHER 
ARITHMETIC (i.e., Algebra), conducted by 
Mr. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 


Of No. 8 BEVERLEY ROAD, ANERLEY, 
LONDON, S8.E. 


— 


For Terms, &€., apply by post to the above address. 











a 
NIVERSITY 
saistor, © ° UL EGE, 


The next SESSION will begin on O 
1879. The College supplies for persone of aie 
above the ordinary school age the means of conti ne 
their studies in Science, Lan; es, Histo: ning 
Literature, and particularly in those branches of 
Applied Science which are employed in the Arts and 
Manufactures. The CHEMICAL LABORATORY ig 
open daily, from ten to five. Arrangements ha 
been made, in connection with the DEPARTMENT 
of ENGINEERING and SURVEYING, by which 
students may spend the six summer months as pupi 
with various Engineering Firms in and near Bri L 
Information with regard to the lodging of students 
will be given by the Principal, on application t} h 
the Secretary. Several CHOLAHSHIPS will : 
~~ ted | od — in ea ag For Prospectus and 
urther information, apply to EDWAR 
M.R.CS,, Secretary. D STOCK, 


11 SORE PEACE, PORTMAN 
i SQUARE.—Mr. EHRENHOFF, conjointly with 
Miss LEFFLER ARNIM, will deliver a Course of Lec. 
tures on the Rudiments of Anatomy, with Instruction 
in Practiz1] Muscular Exercise for the Use of Gover. 
nesses and other ladies, at the above address, com- 
mencing October 15th, at 4 o'clock p.m. tures to 
continue every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon, 
A Course of 12 Lectures, £2 2s. Prospectuses may be 
bad at the above address. 


R. GEORGE HARLEY, F.R.S., 25 
Harley Street, W., strongly recommends Mrs, 
Fredk. Gray for the preparatory instruction of BOYS 
from the ages of five to ten, knowing that she not only 
efficiently prepares them for more advanced schools 
but also provides them with the comforts of a leasant 
home.—Address, Mrs. GRaY, 6 Homefield Road, 
Wimbledon. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
L_ MALL 














79 PAL " 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,066,214 





Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


BA* of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


° Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.0. . 
GRAN  ccccccsccncscencces secessessceree £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PEE 
CENT. PER ANNUM. M. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 








NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital cosessesceseereed 1,487,500 
MORO FCO CORB occccc.cescccseres-snsceseeeee 800,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colunies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, om 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBORN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


ACCENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,900,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and & 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 

I OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—RIcHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AvGusTUs PREVOST, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. , Right Hon, John G. 

Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | wep. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar,| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Bart. sq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | John B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 


Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| Henry Vigne, Esq. 
M.P. | 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up and 

invested me ~~ « «aie 


Total Funds about °.  :.. 2,956,000 
Total Annual Income, nearly «500,000 
N.B—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas. 


should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. 
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—— 
GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND LIST. 


yow PUBLISHING :— 
RECORDS of YORK CASTLE, FORTRESS, COURT-HOUSE, 


SON. By A. W. Twyrorp (the present Governor), and Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of 
ood Permorials of With Engravings and Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 





Millbank.” 


gpECIAL NO TICE.—The price of Mr. Ascott R. Hope's new book will be seven 
shillings and sixpence, not six shillings, as previously announced. 
the MEN of the BACKWOODS; or, Stories and Sketches 
of the Indians and the Indian Fighters. By Ascott R. Hors. Thirty-three Illustrations by CO. O. Murray. 
Crown 8¥o, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


BUTTONS ; or, the Trials and Travels of a Young Gentleman. 4s 6d. 





STEPHEN the SCHOOLMASTER. A Story without Plot. 


By Mrs. GELLIE (M. E. B.), Author of ** The New Girl,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Being the New Volume in the “ Stories for Daughters at Home Series.’ 


The BOOK of REMEMBRANCE, for Every Day in the 
Year. With blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, &c. Beautifally printed ia red and black. 
Iwp. 32mo, prices from 2s, upwards. 


’ 





JUST ISSUED. 
CAPTAIN GILLMORE'S NEW BOOK. 


TRAVEL, WAR, and SHIPWRECK. By Captain W. 


PARKER GILLMORE (“ Usique”™), Author of * The Great Thirst-Land,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


BUNCHY; or, the Children of Scarsbrook Farm. By Miss 


E. C. PHILLIps, Author of “* The Orphans,” &c. With 16 Illustrations by A.J.Johuson. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 








TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


The BIRD and INSECTS’ POST OFFICE. By Robert 
= Author of ** Rural Tales,” &c. Illustrated with 35 Wood Engravings. Crown 4to, cloth, 


WILL WEATHERHELM;; or, the Yarn of an Old Sailor 
shout his Early Life and Adventures. By W. H. G. Krna@sTon. Illustrated by W. W. May and G. H. 
Thomas. New and Enlarged Edition. Imperial 16mo, price 6s; or bevelled boards, gilt elge:, 73 6d. 

By the SAME AUTIIOR, UNIFORM in SIZE and PRICE. 
The THREE MIDSHIPMEN. The THREE ADMTBALS. 


The THREE LIEUTENANTS, The MISSING 8S ° 
The THREE COMMANDERS. HURRICANE HURRY. 


TRUE BLUE. 


AFRICAN PETS; or, Chats about our Animal Friends 
in ate a Sketch of Kaffir Life. By F. CLINTON PAgry. Illustrated by R. H. Moore, Crown 8vo 
cloth, 2s 6d. ’ 


WAYS and TRICKS of ANIMALS. By Miss Mary 
are. cel of * Little Dinners,” &c. With Twenty-three Full-page [llustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 


CORNERTOWN CHRONICLES. New Legends of Old Lore, 
written for the Young. By KATHLEEN Kwox, Author of “Queen Dora,’ &c. Fully Illustrated by H. J. 
DakIN. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d; or gilt edges, 5s. 

By Mrs. 


SILVER LININGS; or, Light and Shade. 
a ee My Bray, Author of “ Ten of Them,” &c. With Illustrations by A. H. Collins. Crown 8vo, 
4s 6d; or gilt edges, 5s. 





—— 


V.B.—GRIFFITH and FARRAN’S NEW CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be 


forwarded post free on application. 





GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John's Hospital for the Skin, Mr. JOHN MILTON, writes in his important 
work on * The Hygiene of the Skin” (published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly) :—* After fifteen 
years’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, | have no hesitation in 
giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has proved so beneficial to the Skin as 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


I have excellent reason to think it is the best, because it is _ Soap that is made, an opinion not only 

attested by the late Mr. STARTIN, by Professor ERASMUS WILSON, and by Dr. TILBURY FOX, but 

vouched for by the strictness of Chemical Analysis. So effectually bas the process of purification been carried 

out, that this Soap may be used even to a surface abraded by Eczema.” Pears’ Soap is sold everywhere. 
PROPRIETORS, A. & F. PEARS, 


By Appointment Soapmakers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
91 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








DINNEFORD’S 
For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 


aud Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


Seta tp MAGNESIA. 
Onstitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


JAMES PAYN'’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8v0, at every Library. 
HIGH SPIRITS: being Stories written 
in them. By James PaYn, Author of “ By Proxy,” 
“Under One Roof,” &c, = 
Imp. 8vo, with 147 fine Engravings, uniform wih 
“Chatto'’s History of Wood- Engraving,” half- 
morocco, 36s. 
The EARLY TEUTONIC, ITALIAN. 
and FRENCH MASTERS. Translated and Edited 
H. Keane, MAL. 

(Just ready, — 











Wh Somevans fecwettees 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a 6d. 

ATTIC NIGHTS. By Charles Mills. 

Mrs. LINTON'S NEW NOVEL. _ ij 


On October 15th will be ready at every Library, in 
vols. crown 8¥: 


3 8v0. 
UNDER WHICH LORD? By E. Lynn 


LINTON, Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 








Feap. 8vo, picture covers, 1s each. 
THE TWINS of TABLE MOUNTAIN. 
By Bret HArrTE. 
Mrs. GAINSBOROUGH’S DIAMONDS. 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN By th 
Author of “ That Lass o' Lowrie'’s.” — dinar 
LINDSAY’S LUCK. By the Author of 
“ That Lass o' Lowrie’s.” 


PRETTY POLLY PEMBERTON. By 
the Author of ** That Lass o' Lowrie's.” 


CHEAP EDITION of OUIDA'S NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28 each. 
HELD in BONDAGE. By Ouida. 
STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 
CHANDOS. By Ouida, 
UNDER TWOFLAGS. By Ouida. 
IDALIA. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE. (Oct. 5. 


_ The other Novels will follow in monthly volumes. 





Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
BELGRAVIA, for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 
QUEEN OF THE Mgapow. By Charles Gibbon. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
THREADS AND THRUMS IN LOWER LIFE. By Dr. A. 
Wilson. 
Dr. BARBERON: THE STORY OF A FRENCH TRIAL FOR 
MURDER. 
EarLy Forms oF Cricket. By Robert R. Macgregor. 
Tue Honest Farmer. By James Payn. 
“A BOOK OF THE OPRRA.” By Dutton Cook. 
DONNA Quixote. By Justin McCarthy. [llustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 
Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
MAN 


The GENTLE ‘S MAGAZINE, 


for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 


UNDER Waicu LorpD? By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

CONCERNING PROTOPLASM. By Andrew Wilson. 

TROUT-FISHING IN SUTHERLANDSHIRE. By the Rey. 
M. G. Watkins. 

THe DRAMA OF CERVANTES. By James Mew. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF NELSON. 
Edward Wa!ford. 

RECENT FreNcu Ports.—I. By Catulle Men its. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


By 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations, 
6d 


2s 6d. 
CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE: its Acqui- 
sition and Removal to England Described. By 
__Sir J. E. ALEXANDER. : a 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128 6d. 
IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? By 
WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK. Cn ea 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1875-79. Com- 
plete in 1 vol., with nearly 600 Illustrations, most 
__of them in Fac-simile of the Artists’ Sketches. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 
The CURE of SOULS: a Novel. By 
MACLAREN COBBAN. 


~NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. profusely Illustrated, 6s. 
TALES of OLD THULE. Collected 


and [!lustrated by J. Moyr Smiru. 
Eleventh Edition, Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, I2s each. 


HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to th» Berlin 
Congress. By Justin McCArtTay. Vols I{f.and 
IV, completing the Work, are now in the Press. 











Crown 4to, balf-roxburghe, 7s. 

The HANDBOOK of SHAKESPEARE 
MUSIC. Being an Account of Three Handred 
and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words, taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the 
compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age 
to the Present Time. By the late ALrrep Rorrs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, = 
THE COMEDIE HUMAINE and its 
Author. With Translations from Balzac. By 
H. H. WALKER, i 
ae Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL: 


By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 








a Novel. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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To Newspaper Proprietors, Publishers, Authors, Liter- 


ary Men, [nvestors, and others. The Established 
Journal known as * THE HORNET.” 


R. F. STATHAM HOBSON is 
1 favoured with instructions from the Proprie- 
tors to sell by Auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
Lothbury, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER Ist, 
1879, at Two o'clock precisely, under exceptional cir 
cumstances which can be satisfactorily explained, and 
at a moderate reserve price, that well-established aud 
known periodical 
“THE HORNET:” 
Satirist, Critic, and Humorist, with its Copyrights, 
Cartoon, and Patent Process Blocks, Stock and Plant, 
Current Advertisements, &c., in its entirety as a going 
concern, together with the appropriate Fittings and 
Furniture of the Editor's Room, and Pablishing 
Offices of the paper, No. 115 Fleet Street, in the City of 
London. The HORNET has been running for the 
last 13 years, and the circulation amounts to several 
thousand copies weekly. 
Particulars, with Conditions of Sale, may be obtained 
of Messrs. R. A. McLean and Oo., 8 Old Jewry; 
Messrs. Gedge, Kirby, Millett, and Morse, Solicitors, 
1 Old Palace Yard, S.W. ; at the Mart, E.C., and at the 
Auction Offices, 20 Coleman Street, Bank. 


LD COINS for SALE. — Gold, 
Silver, Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, Eng- 

lish, Scotch; &c. Lists free.—J. VERITY, Earls- 
Keaton, Dewsbury. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
suggest. Charges fixed and moderate, Table d'Héte 
daily. 

Every information of the Manager. 

Tourist’s Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
F largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica] 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 














SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


NOODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


4 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable,and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
ottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 
OODALL’S BAKING 


POWDER. 

Ty THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
packets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 

OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic. &c. ; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


\ OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELIVIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 








OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally, asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and Is each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
1-OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 





easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public.—Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c, 
Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 


PAINLESS 


—, 
DENTISTRYy 





G. H. Jones, Esq. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1g¢7 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853, : 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 


My DEAR Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed i 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—g, a. 


Museum), 


Te 8 the con. 


protect what I consider the porteeleas oy hn 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to oe sey 4 





BROOK’S 


SEWING 


————————______ 


COTTONS, 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 





LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gola Medal, Paris, 187s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON, 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. | 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





EMBROIDERY COTM, 





Of all Drapers 
| Throughout the World, 





KINAHAN’S 


of. 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality. 





The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





BEST 
BIRD'S EYE. 


WILLS’ 


BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO. 


| This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 
Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





RUPTURES. 


White's Mo¢“Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


\ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, atting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d. and 3ls 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s,and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRAOES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 

JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—At the 


change of seasons many persons feel oppressed 
without knowing why they are so—they are aware 
something within them is wrong, though they cannot 
detect the defective organ. A few doses of these 
powerfully purifying and eminently cooling Pills will 
restore regularity to every part of the system—will 
cast out all impurities to PR in the frame, and will 
thoroughly expel the last traces of disorder, however 
hidden the disease may be—however obscure its cause. 
With Holloway’s medicine, relief is insured without 
risk : erroneous action is rectified without disturbing 
natural regularity, health is reinstated, and with it 
return the cheerful feelings which unmistakably tell 
the recent invalid that all within is right again. 
NURES of CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, COUGHS, &c., by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Williamson, 9 
South Street, Scarborough :—* 1 have seen their bene- 
ficial effect for years; in cases of Consumption, 
Asthma, Coughs, &e., their effects are most wonder- 
fal.” They give instant relief and a rapid cure to 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchiiis, Coughs, Colds, 
Rheumatism, and all Hysterical and Nervous Com- 
plaints. They taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists, 








at ls 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box. 


ILLIAM S. BURTOY, 

39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c, &. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
j SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when 
strongly SILVER PLATED, cannot be distinguished 
from silver. With ordinary usage this quality will 


wear twenty years. ’ 
Fiddle; Bead King’s 
or Old} or or 








Best Quality strongly 
| 


















plated. } Silver.| Thre'd Shell. 

s. a £s8. a. 

12 Table Forks .....cccecccrseseeres 10250 
12 Table Spoons... 102 50 
12 Dessert Forks ... 9 OL1L 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 9 0111 0 
12 Tea Spoons  ....sc..c.ce--eeee+0s 00120 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls ¢ 1220 WB6 
2 Sauce Ladles... 6 0} 8 0 90 
1 Gravy Spoon... 6 0} 8 0 90 
2 Salt Spoons, gi y 3 0} 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. 1 6 20 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 26 36 40 
1 Butter Knife ......... 2 9 86 39 
1 Soup Ladle...... 9 0 11 0 12 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .......ccccceseeeeres | 3 ‘| 40 40 
| 

DOORE ncocseccccesessocsees 8 0 910 16 O11 160 


A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz. Dessert, 17s. Tea 
Spoons, 12s. 

SAMPLES at above rates, POST FREE. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, silver-plated, from £3 15s to £21. 

Dish Covers, silver-plated, from £7 to £24 the set of 
four. : 

Corner Dishes, silver-plated, from £7 2s 6d to £18 188 
the set of four. 

Biscuit Boxes, silver-plated, 10s 6d to £5 10s. 

Cruet Frames, silver-plated, from 12s to £10 10s. 

CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, post free. 


OLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S 


STOVES, if in fair condition, purchased or — 
in exchange.—Apply to Messrs. EDWARDS au 








SON, Stove Manufacturers, Hot-Water Engineers, 
49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London. 
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This day is published, in one handsome volume, 8vo, price 12s. 
oN GARCIA IN ENGLAND: 
Scenes and Characters from English Life. 
By GEORGE WINDLE SANDYS. 


coxtents :-MONTAZGO—BEWLEIGH TOWERS—DALEHAM MILLS—OXFORD 
_pVERSLEIGH HALL —LONDON. 


D 





SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


6 cman 
mUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


One Thousand Copies of The LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL, by Canon 
Farrar, ond very many Copies of the Impressions of Theophrastus Such—The 
Lives of the Prince Consort, of Bishop Selwyn, Sir Gilbert Scott, Dr. Duff, C. J. 
Mathews, Charles Lever, George Moore, Baroness Bunsen, Dean Hook, and Mrs. Tait 
—Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein, and every other Recent Work of General Interest, 
are in cireulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added of 
all the best Books of the Season as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
withthe Leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the principal forthcoming Works 
as they appear. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR OCTOBER. 


Postage free on application. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s 6d. 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. Ww. KOLCKEMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, haem, | a 


NEAVE’ S N EAVE’S 








Dr. LANKESTER, F.RS., says :— | 
“_ 1 a 
men it, espevially for | 
Children.” 
Atex. Ure, A.M., F.R.C.S., says :-— 
“*T consider it eminently fitted 
for the purpose. 


Recommended ws a Faculty gener- 
y. 


FOOD FOOD 


FOR FOR 








INVALIDS. 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


PrP E R B RA V A tT §& 


Used in every Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON). (Recommended by all Physicians 
FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FEE BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated ye the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
‘smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, rhoa, inflammation. nor fatigue in the stomach ; it is 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 
Beware of dangerous Imitations, and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists ia the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anwmia and its Treatment" sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., B. BRAVAIS and GO., Dépdt and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAUD'S, Haymarket. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


AND 
&LAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, *,* In use in most households throughout the 
AND SAUOES, Kington. 


GAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


AND EFFECTS GREAT EOONOMY. 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


ROYAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE 


PREVENTION of CRUELTY to 
ANIMALS. 





order of the Committee, and to inform the public 
of the nature and extent of the ~ we 's punitive pro- 


@ Monthly ar BH! Convictions (not in- 
cluding those obtained by he police and by kindred 
societies) is ~~ A pablisbed. he ticets Convic- 


tions are from the 

SOCIETY'S PROCEEDINGS ALONE:— 

From JANUARY to JULY, 1879, inclusive ,........ 
During AUGUST, 1879 :— 

Horses— 


Working in an unfit state ......... eccecceoes = 
Beating, Kicking, Stabbing, &c... eco 
Overdriving ao ‘Over loading ... 
Inserting ginger and stick into.. oe 
Improperly spurring at market........... 
Abandoniog when incurably diseased.. 
Pulling tongue out Of .,......000ccsereeeres 
Trevelling (unharnessed) when lame... 
MuLEs— 
Working in an unfit state .... 
Beating, Kicking, Stabbing, & 
DonkeYs— 


Working in an unfit state ........... — 
Beating, Kicking, Stabbing, &c 1 
CATTLE— 

ee Kicking, Stabbing, &. 


Travelling on roads when lame ......++« 
Improperly 
SHEEP— 

Beating, Ly camera, Ge 
Overcrowding in t: 
Overdriving 
ey hoppling ..... 


Beating, Kicking, Stabbing, &c. ......... 
Setting to fight 


2,149 





























Improperly BOOTING ....cceeceeceererereeee 
Putting paint down throat,..........000++ 


ATS— 
Setting dogs to worry.......... seeeeenerseree 
Re‘aining in steel-tooth trap ... -” 
- Throwing into lime tub ......... 
0 


WwLs— 
Improperly tying legs of ., 
WANs— 


Breaking legs of .........09 
DucKs— 

Overcrowding during Um wececoeses ° 

Putting turpentine upon.... 


Variovs— 
sing the above. 93 


whners 
INSPECTORS— 

3— 403 
2,552 


Assaulting 
Total in August ..........+6 eoaceqceousecos 
23 offenders were committed to prison (full costs 
paid by the Society), 375 offenders pe pecuniary 
_—— (penalties are not received by the Society), 
were obt d in pactngpetiian courts 


dd kee dk ee 






eo Lod -_ -——— 











con 346 in provincial courts. 

(The above Return is irrespective of sasistance 
rendered to the police in cases not requiring personal 

attendance of our 0: ) 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support 
of the public. Printed suggestions may be had on 
application to the unde > 

Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was established in 1824. Owing to its opera- 
tions, many brutal sports and practices have become 
illegal; and the Statutes made for the protection of 
domestic animals have been enacted and enforced. It 
is an educational and punitive agency. It disseminates 
in schools, and among persoes having the care of 
dumb brute, its Monthly Journal (the Animal World) 
and other papers and pamphlets, which inculcate the 
duty and profitableness of kindness to animals; and 
HA ts officers, who are engaged in all parts of the 

ingdom, it cautions and punisbes persons guilty of 

(To show the extent and a of 

these proceedings, it need only be stated t upwards 

of 3,000 offenders are convicted annually.) Thus, 

while its primary object is the protection of creatures 

who minister to man's wants, it is obvious that in no 
less degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Post-Office Orders, drafts, or other remittances may 
be made payable to and forwarded to the Secretary, 
and cheques on Bavkers may be crossed Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., 59 Strand, upon which an official 
receipt will be returned, with the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the Committee. 


offences. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. Jemese, London, S.W. 


The prevailing commercial distress has caused a 
depression of the Society's revenue. Tho friends of 
animals are earnestly entreated to assist in increasing 
its members and augmenting its funds 


BENASESPLS. VERY REMARKABLE, 
NDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH" S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin . Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given iu 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Tel: 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only. 6 1, 1. of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and 
GOLD MEDAL, eas 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED OQO0A. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.” —S/andard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.” — 














Morning Post. 
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THE TWO NEW NOVELS TO ASK FoR 





LOTTIE’S FORTUNE: the New Novel. 


In 8 vols. 


2 a 
THE CLOVEN FOOT: Miss Braddon’s New Novel. In 8 vols, 





The New Novel by Frederick Talbot. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LOTTIE’S FORTUNE: 


A NOVEL. 


By FREDERICK TALBOT, Author of “Sophie Crewe,’’ &c. 


London : 





LOTTIE’S FORTUNE: the New Novel. In 3 vols. 


JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL. 











Miss Braddon’s New Novel. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ke, 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT: Miss Braddon's New Novel. In3 vols 








THE TWO NEW NOVELS TO ASK FOR, 





THE MARCHIONESS OF WEST- 
MINSTER’S DIARY. 
On Friday, October 3rd, 8vo, 15s. 


DIARY of a TOUR in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA, in 1827. By 
the MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Records of a Stormy Life. By 


the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c 


’ 
Godwyn’s Ordeal. By Mrs. J. 
K. SPENDER, Author of “ Parted Lives,” &c. 
“Mrs. Spender has written what may be truly 
called a romance of the affections. The heroine isa 
charming creation.”—Athenzum. 


False Hearts and True. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 


“ An interesting novel. The characters are life-like, 
and the incidents startling."—Court Journal. 


The Honourable Ella. By the 


EARL OF DesarT. SECOND EDITION. 
“Lord Desart’s humour, vivacity, and witty com- 
parisons make his poses eparkle, and give the reader 


Young Mrs. Jardine. Jy, the 


Author of “ John Halifax.” 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 








OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 
‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 

COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
This five OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 


principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, | 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW for 
OCTOBER will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER lith. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later 
than WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8th. 
— LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, 


5 Nosete QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forth- 
coming Number of the above Periodical must be for- 
waried to the Publisher by the 71H, and BILLS by 
the 9TH OCTOBER. 

JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW SERI& 
rMALES 








RIES. 
from “ BLACKWOOD.”— 
No. XVIII. is published this day, price 1s, con- 
tiining— 
RAPPING THE QUESTION. By the late Professor Aytoun. 
MY ADVENTURES WITH PETER SCHLEMIHL. 
AUNT ANn’s GHOST STORY. 
THE BLUE DRAGOON. 
Lorp HATTON. 
Ws. BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


New Edition, with Photographic Frontispiece, 
price Is. 
HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 


or, Counsels for a Young Author, 

CONTENTS:—Publishers; Binding; Copyright, &c.; 
Sizes of Paper; Publishing Arrangements; Typo- 
Marks for Proof-Sheets; Notices of the Press; Illus- 
trations; Advertising: Sizes of Books ; Comparative 
Sizes of Books and Paper, &c. With Specimens of 
various Types, Wood and Photographic Lilustrations, 
&ec. 


London: Provost and Co., 40 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





Price 2s. 
A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, 
Comprising Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and 
the Active Verb. By THeorHi.us D. HALL, M.A. 

The speciality of this book lies in its presenting & 
great variet: of vivd-voce work for class-room practice, 
designed to render the young beginner thoroughly 
familiar with the use of the grammatical forms. 

London: J. MURRAY. 


VERY DAY.—“A stor 
takable power."—Pall Mall 
dialogue is often brilliant."—Spectutor. 
boards, ls 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 





of unmis- 
lazette.——" The 
Cloth, 3s; 





In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Cxosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
*. . Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 

THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 
DENTIFRICE WATER 
ra, enous toe Gama, out pansteenen here 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 48 6d, and 88 6d bottles, by all 


Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 








thee NINETEENTH CENTURY 
for OCTOBER, 1879, price 2s 64. F 
MODERN ATHRISM AND Mk. MALLOCK. By Miss Lg 
Bevington. 7 
FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. By Archibald Forbes, 
FAMILIAR LETTERS ON MODERN ENGLAND. Nu. L By 
Kar! Hillebrand. a 
THe New DEPARTURE IN INDIAN FINANCE By 
Henry Fawcett, M.P. 
Luorezia Borgia. By I. Shiitz Wilson. 
Baptism. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster 
NOTES BY THE WAY IN INDIA: THE LAND AND THE 
PeorLe. Concluded. By James Caird, C.B., F.RS, 
Recent Science. (Supervised by Professir Hurley.) 
THR OLYMPIAN SYSTEM versus THE SOLAR Tukory, 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
CO. KeGan PAUL and Co.,, London. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. By R. D. Osborn, Lieutenant- 
Colonel 

ORITICAL IDEALISMIN FRANCE. By Paul Janet. 

ON THE Mowat Limits OF BEeNeFiciaAL Commences. 
By Francis W. Newman. , 

THe MYTHS OF THE SEA AND THE RIVER OF Dsatu. 
By OC. F. Keary. 

Mr. Macvey NApPreR AND THE EDINBURGH Re- 
VIEWERS. By Matthew Browne. 

Tae Supreme Gop IN THE INDO-EcROPEAN Myrtao- 
LOGY. By James Darmeasteter. 

LAZARUS APPEALS TO Dives. By Henry J. Miller. 

THe FORMS AND COLOURS OF LIVING CREATURES, By 
Professor Mivart. 

CONTEMPORARY LiFk AND THOUGHT IN TuRKey. By 
an Eastern Statesman. 

CONTEMPORARY Books. 

STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row 
hey THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
a Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s 6d; 
10s per annum, post free. 
OCTOBER, 1879. 
1, BerKELEY AND Positivism.—II. By St. George 
Stock. 





2. SamveL RvTHERFORD, THE COVENANTER. By 
Robert B. Drummond, B.A. 

3. PouiticaL EcoNOMY FoR QUESTIONS OF THE Dar, 
By Henry Shaen Solly, M.A. 


4 Tuomas ELrorp Porxtmya—In Memoriam. By 
C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 

5. COLENSO ON THE PenTaTRUcH. By Russell Mar- 
tineau, M.A. 

6. Tue Sozzint AND THEIR Scuoot.—II. By Alex. 
Gordon, M.A. 


7. Notices or Booxs. 

Wiuuiams and Noroatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 1879. No. DOCLXVIII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Sykra—ROUND ABOUT DAMASCCS. 
A DgaDLY FeuD; A TALE FROM FRANCE. 
Ion. 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A Name. Part VII. 
THE DeMIsE OF THE KAISARBUND. 
NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 
THe CABUL MUTINY. 
Wx. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


No. CXL., for OCTOBER, price 63, will be published 
on the 30:h inst., containing :— 

. ADOLPHE MONOD; @ Biographical Sketch. ? 

IRENAUS: HIS ['KSTIMONY TO EARLY CONCEPTIONS 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Dr. JOHNSON. 

TBE VATICAN AND CIVILISATION. 

Wuart I8 RELIGION? 

POLITICAL PaRosPECTS OF ITALY. 

UnsIV«“RSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

Londou: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Rew. 








oe 


SMP MS go 


Price 38; free by post, 3s 6d. =" 
THE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 187930. 
J. E. Oorvis, Bookseller to the College, 33 Pic- 
cadilly, Manchester. 
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‘ upw HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINE REPRESENTING 
* EVANGELICAL SCHOOL OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 

Published Monthly, price Ie. 


[HE CHURCHMAN. 


ed by Clergymen and Laymen of 


uct 
= the Church of England. 





felt by many earnest members of the 
Whee Of England for scme time past, that Evan- 
ical Church Principles should be more distinctly 
and efficiently represented than they are at present 
jp the periodical literature of the day. 
In response to this feeling, and in accordance with 
nt suggestions from many influential persons— 
both Cler-cal and Lay—it has been determined to 
me the CHURCHMAN, @ mc nthly magazine devoted 
to the interests, and expressing the sentiments of 
the Protestant and Evangelical section of the Church 
nd. 
ey CHMAN will speak on behalf of those 
truths which were the inspiring motive and strength 
of the leaders in that great Evangelical revival of the 
Jest centary to which our National Church owes much 
more than is, perhapre, generally acknowledged. Sub- 
jects which are at present agitating the Chorch will 
be treated in ite pages, it is hoped, with Christien 
eharity and courtesy; but its protest in regard to 
those principles of Evangelical Cuurchmanship, which 
it seeks to promote and strengthen, will be plxin and 
sitive. 
For Prospectus, containing List of Contributors and 
Supporters, apply to the Publisher :— 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Menzies and Co. Dublin: G. Herbert 





No. I. now ready, price Is. 


THE CHURCHMAN.,. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Conducted by Clergymen and Laymen of 
the Church of England. 





CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER Number. 

1. Tae EVANGELICAL Scnoou. By the Rev. Canon 
Garbett. 

2. Tae Cavrcn Missionary Soviety.—I. By the 
Rev. Canon Hoare. 

$. Tae Intsh University Act.—I. By J. M. Holt, 
Erq.. M.P 


4. WHERE ARE WE? By the Rev. Canon Ryle. 

5. Some ResvLts OF Revision. By the Rev. Canon 
Tristram, D.D. 

6. THE MOVEMENT IN MexIco. 

7. HistorY FROM MONUMENTS 
ningham Geikie. D.D. 

8. Frances RinLey HAVERGAL. 

9. Toe FirrTy-SIxTH PSALM. 

10. Hymy. By the Rev. B. H. Bickers‘eth. 

1. Review. 

12. Tue SESsIon. 


London: ELioT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Menzies and Co. Dublin: G. HERBERT. 


By the Rev. Cun- 


On October Ist, price Six Shillings 


pr IN REVIEW, OCTOBER, 
1879 


CONTENTS. 
1. Tot Earty Scottisn Cnurca. Ry the Very Rev. 
Dr. Campbell, Rector of the Scot's College, Rome. 
2. THE AGE OF DANTE IN THE FLORENTINE CHRONI- 
cies. By E. M. Clerke. 
3. SUPPL#MENTARY REMARKS ON FReEg-WILL. By W. 
G. Ward, Ph D. 
4. Tes Ennressre Century.—Part Il. By W.S. 
ily, 
5. History OF THE PRUSSIAN “ KULTURKAMPF.” By 
a German Statesman. 
6. GUNPOWDER AND MODERN WARFARE. By F. R. 
Wegg Prosser. 
. Lonp LaWreNce. By “ E.” 
. OUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND THETR WorK. 
THEOLOGY. PAST AND PRESENT, AT MAYNOOTH. By 
the Very Rev. Dr. Neville, Rector of the Catholic 
University of Ireland. 
Tae ExcycnicaAL OF LEO XIII. ON SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Notices oF Books. 
London: Bukns and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W.; 
nd 63 Paternoster Row, E.0. 


- CXI., New Series 75, price 38 6d, OCTOBER 1879. 
,# E JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE. Edited by T. S. CLouston, M.D., 

D. Hack Tuke, M.D., and George H. SavaGs, M.D. 

CONTENTS. 

Tat PRESIDENTIAL ADDRES*, DELIVERED AT THR 
ANNUAL MER1ING, JULY 30,1879. By J. A. Lueh, M.P. 
ON THE SEPARATE CARE OF ACOTE AND CUKABLE 
Cases IN AsyLums, &c. By J. Wiikie Burman, M.D. 
A Cask OF TUMOUR OF THE BRAIN ASSOCIAT*D WITH 
EPILers¥ AND CATALEPSY. By Fletcher Beach. M.D. 
A Deracuap OcciPiraL Lops. By A. Campbell Clark, 


2 os 


SPaNisa ASYLUMS. By Donald Fraser, M.D. 

“ APTER-CarE.” By Rev. H. Hawkins. 

AN Asyiom OR HospiTaL Home For Two HunpRED 
PaTIENTs. By T. S. Clouston, M.D. 

CLINICAL NOTRS AND CASES—UCCASIONAL NOTES OF 
THE QUART*R.—REVIKWS.—FRENCH RETROSPECT.— 
Notes anp News. &c. 

_J and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


uf Price 38; yearly 12s, post free. 
\ IND: a Quarterly Review of 
4 Psychology and Philosophy. No. XVI. (com- 
pleting Vol. [V.) contains Articles by A. Lana, G. A. 
Simcox, E. Gurney, S. H. Honesos, Prof. BAIN ; also 
Notes, Critical Nutices, &c., by the Epitox, Prof. E. 
Catkp, Prof. ADAMSON, F. W. MAITLAND, J. VENN, H. 
Sipewick, J. SULLY. Prof. Lanp, &c. 
WILLIaMs and Nor@atTg, London and Edinburgh. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
NEW WORKS. 


THE ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES 
0 


F THE 


HON. HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. 
Written between 1771 and 1781. 
Edited from the Orig’nal Manuscripts in the possession 
of the Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 
By J. CLERK MAXWELL, FRS 
Demy 8v0, cloth, with numerous Diagrams, 18s. 


HYDRODYNAMICS. 
A TREATISE on the MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
of the MOTION of FLUIDS. 
By HORACE LAMR, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Adelaide. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
PAPERS. 


By GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D. F.RS., 
Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics. 
Reprinted from the Original Journa's and Transac- 
tions, with additional Notes by the Author. 
Vol. I. nearly ready, 





NEW VOLUMES OF PITT PRESS SERIES, 
AGESILAUS OF XENOPHON. 


The Text Revised. 
With Critical and Explanatory Notes, Introduction, 
Analysis, and Indices. 


By H. HAILSTONE, M.A.. late Scholar of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Editor of * Xenophon’s Helenics,” &c. 
With Map, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS CATO MAIOR 
DE SENECTUTE. 
Edited for Schools and Colleges. 
Ry JAMES §, REID, M_L., M.A., Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Classics to the University of London, 
Editor of * Cicero's Academica,” &c. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE AMICITIA. 


Edited by J. S. REID, M.L., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 
Price 3s. 


QUINTUS CURTIUS. 


A Portion of the History (Alexander in India). 


By W. E. HEITLAND, .A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; and T. E. RAVEN, 
B.A., Assistant- Master in Sherborne School. 
Price 3s 64. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS. 


BOOKS VIL-VIIf. Edited with English Notes by 
A. SIDGWICK, M.A.,Tator of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 


Price 1s 6d each. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


GENERAL Epitor, Tuk DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 

By the Rev. Professor LIAS, M.A. 

Price 2s. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PETER 
AND ST. JUDE. 

By the Rev. Professor PLUMPTRE, D.D. 
Price 2s 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
By the Rev. Professor LUMBY, D.D. 

Part I. Chaps. I.-XIV. With 2 Maps, 2s éd. 

In the Press. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
By the Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 

(Nearly ready. 
THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. 
By the Rev. A. W. STREANE, MA. 

















In Preparation. 
THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK 
TESTAMENT, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
With a Revised Text, based on the most Recent 
Critical Authurities, and English Notes, prepared 
under the direction of the Geveral Editor, the Very 
Rev. J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 


ST. MATTHE W. 


By the Rev. A. CARR, M.A. 
[/n the press. 


The Books will be published separately, as in 
the “ Cambridge Bible for Schools.”’ 





London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 
17 Paternoster Kow. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
NEW EDITIONS FOR 1879. 


16mo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—LONDON 


IS. New Edition, Maps and Plans, 


AS IT 


Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DEVON. Exeter, 
Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teign 
mouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Ninth 
Edition, Map and Plans. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK — CORNWALL. 


Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, the Lizard, 
Land’s End, &c. Ninth Edition, Maps and Plans. 


Post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—MADRAS PRESI- 
DENCY. Witha Notice of the Overland Route 
to India, Second Edition, Maps and Plans. 


Post 8vo, in Two Parts, 10s. 


HANDBOOK — SWITZERLAND. 
The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, the Italian 
Lakes, and Part of Dauphiné. Sixteenth Edition, 
with 26 Maps and Plans. 


Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE. Part I. 
Normandy, Brittany, the Seine and Loire, 
Bordeaux, the Pyrenees, &. Fifteenth Edition- 
With 20 Maps and Plans. 


Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK — SOUTH 
GERMANY. Wurtemberg, Bavaria, The Tyrol, 
Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the 
Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map and 
Plans, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
B.A. & B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS. 


Nearly ready, crown 8yo0, 8s 64. 


ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, in- 
cluding HYDROSTATICS. With numerous Ex- 
amples. By Samurt NewrTs, M.A.. D.D., Prin- 
cipal of New Oollege, London, and Fellow of 
—- College, London. New and Enlarged 

ition. 


This Edition (the Sixth) has been carefa'ly revised 
throughout, and with especial reference to changes 
recently made in the Regulations of the University of 
London. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
Comprising NOUNS. ADJECTIVES, PRO- 
NOUNS, and the ACTIVE VERBS. By Tuso- 
pHiLus D. HALL, M.A. New and Enlarged Edition, 
12mo, 2s. 


The speciality of this book lies in its presenting a 
great variety of rird roce work for class-room prac- 
tice, designed to render the young beginner thoroughly 
familiar with the use of the Grammatica! forms. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, grtee 64; tw t, tM, ; 
" LUNDERING& BLUNDERING:” 
a POLITICAL RETROSPECT, 1874-9. By 
HERBERT ALLAN. 
Witiram RinpGwary, 169 Piccadilly, London. 


Just published, Vou. I , 8vo, cloth. 9s. 
NOTES, chiefly CRITICAL and 
» PHILOLOGICAL, on the HERREW PSALMS. 
By W.R. Bureess, MA. Vicar of Hollowell. Vot. 
L, Ps. L-LXVIIL, and Introduc. Essay, Svo, pp. 436. To 
be c unpleted in two volumes. 

WILutaMs and Norgare, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinbargh. 

Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
BR. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Roseat G. Watts, M.D., MRCS, 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

Losdon: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 


NOLOGNE TOWN-HALL.—See the 
BUILDER, 4d, by post 444d.—View of Marburg 
University—lIllustratious of Mucheluey Abbey—Social 
Science Congress—Constructional Books—Viollet-le- 
Duc—Light in the School-room—Monumeotal History 
of Rome—The Rai!lways—New Buildings—Art News, 
&°.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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On October Ist, in 4to, cloth, price 31s 6d. 

A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded 
on ANDREWS’ Edition of FREUND'S 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Revised, En- 
larged, and in great part Rewritten by 
CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D., and 
CHARLES SHORT, LL.D., Professor of 
Latin in Columbia College, New York 





Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 





A New Novel by MRS. OLIPHANT, entitled, “HE THAT WILL 
NOT WHEN HE MAY,” will be begun in the NOVEMBER Number of the 


Magazine, and continued monthly. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 240, for OCTOBER. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


HIsToRY AND PoritTrios. By Professor Seeley. No. 3. 

“ HAWORTH'S.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass o’ 
Lowrie's." Obaps. 52-54. (Conclusion.) 

CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 

A COLLEGE FOR WORKING WOMEN. By Miss Martin. 

THe MALAKANI; OR, SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANS IN EASTERN Russia. By G. 
M. Asher, Doctor of Law, late Professor in the University of Heidelberg. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, IN THIEVES’ LANGUAGE. By J. W. Horsley, 
Chaplain of H.M. Prison, Clerkenwell. 

A DovustTinG HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 37 and 38. 

VIVISECTION. By Rev. George Greenwood. 

PARTY GOVERNMENT. By Rev. A. T. Davidson. 


we 
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With Two Portraits, engraved by Jeens. 


CATHARINE and CRAUFURDTAIT. Wife 


and Son of Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Memoir, 
edited at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D., 
Vicar of Margate, and one of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


“ There is much in the record, especially of Mrs. Tait's life, which the world 
would be glad to know, and will be the better for knowing." —Guardian. 


By the late Professor CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 
LECTURES and ESSAYS. Edited by Leslie Stephen 


and FREDRRICK POLLOCK. With Introduction by F. POLLOCK, and two 
Portraits, 2 yols. 8vo, 25s. 


SEEING and THINKING. With Illustrations. Crown 


8vo, 3s (New Volume of Nature Series. 


By the AUTHOR of “THAT LASS 0' LOWRIE'S.” 


NEW NOVEL.—‘ HAWORTH’S.” By 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


By the AUTHOR of “ PATTY,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL.—The BERKSHIRE LADY. 


By KATHERINE S. Macguorp. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A RIDE in EGYPT, from Sioot to Luxor, 


in 1879. With Notes on the Present State and Ancient History of the Nile 
Valley, and some Account of the Various Ways of making the Voyage Out 
and Home. By W.J. LOFTIg. With Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


WORDSWORTH’S SELECT POEMS. Chosen 
and Edited, with Preface, by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 18mo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 


“It is 80 good that we do not know how it could be better, either in choice 
or arrangement. ..... Here the student of Wordsworth will find ‘infinite 
riches in @ little room,’ and it will speak ill for the age if Mr. Arnold's taste 
and labour lose their reward.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


CUTTING-OUT and DRESSMAKING. From 


the French of Mdile. E. GRAND'HOMME. With Diagrams, 18mo, ls. [Zhis day. 


FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. 


MAOMILLAN, M.A., Assistant-Master in St. Paul's School, London. Feap. 
8vo, price ls 6d (This day. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By 


Professor W. W. Goopwin, Ph.D. New thoroughly Revised Edition, crown 
8vo, 6s. [This day. 


The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION: 


Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. By Canon Wesrtcort, D.D. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s. ’ ‘ 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEw 
FOR OCTOBER. 


Sourm Arrica ONCE More: By J. A. Froude. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
Reply TO “ FALLACIES OF EVOLUTION.” By G. J. Romanes, 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA. By Horace White. 
pee PJ Edward Dicey. . a 
ATIONAL EDUCATION AND. THE LONDON SCHOOL BoARD. B 
Stanley. y the Hon. E. L. 
Tus ConFLict OF Laws. By Frederic Harrison. 
A Worp witH Some Critics. By the Editor. 
THe Brrrisa Museum Lisgary. By W. P. Courtney. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
COUSIN HENRY. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
2 vols. crown 8vo. (Next week. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


RASER'S MAGAZINE, OCTOBER, 187, 
No. 598. New Series,CXVIII. Price 2s 6d. . 
Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, Principal in the University of St. Andrew's, 


CONTENTS. 
MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R.D. Blackmore. Chaps. 14 
Serious Charges.—15. Caught at Last.—16. Discipline Asserted. . 
FRENCH TRAGEDY BEFORE CORNEILLE. By George Saintsbury. 
A VILLAGE IDYLL. By J. McReath. 
PARTRIDGES AND POLITICS. By T. E. Kebbel. 
THE FAILURE OF ALTRUISM. 
——— NAPOLEON AND EUROPEAN D&MOCRACY—Rominiscences by Kar! 
ind. 
My JOURNAL IN THE HOLY LAND. II. By Mra. Brassey. 
AFGHANISTAN: ITS RACES AND RULERS. 
RECENT NOVELS. 
THE Cost OF A FOREIGN POLICY. 


London: Loyemans and Co. 








Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, for OCTOBER. 
Land Transfers. By W.C. Rubbish. 


Anecdotes of Authors. 

Odd Announcements. 

Items of American Farming. 
Our Ocean Mail Steamers. 

Frogs and Toads in Stone. 

The Royal Zulu. 

| Idle Letter- Writing. 

| Curious Cases of Somnambulism. 


The Brave Swiss Boy. 

Glimpses of Loudon. 

The Mystery of Sasassa Valley. 

Flirts and Flirtation. 

Story of a Pet Monkey. 

Fraudulent Hawkers. 

A Tour in Morocco. 

A Cornish Cairn 

Her Father's Daughter. 

Some Experiences of an Irish Doctor. 
Magic Mirrors. Story of a Corn-Crake. 
Taking the Bull by the Horns. Four Poetical Pieces. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 
etx Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


OREIGN WORK and ENGLISH WAGES, considered 
with Reference to the Depression of Trade. By THOMAS Brassey, M.P. 
Londen : LONGMANS and Oo. 


a LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


Eccentric Invitations. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 








PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
4 are the best Timekeepers in the World. 7 
es AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 38. e 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 


BREPForD's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

















me in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £448. ei) 
BYro RD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 

_ AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £888. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. — . 
ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 

the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


price 10s., gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Draw 
ings, Plans, Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recon)- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government bave paid the In- 
ventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 1 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
Agents Wanted at Home and Abroad. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Farniture, with Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ 
FIRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


GE MOORE, Merchant and 
po ist. By SAMUEL SMILEs, LL.D. 
With a Portrait. Cheap One-Volume 


Pree EDITION of 
RARY E N o 
0 The LIB Edited by Howarp 


ARE. 

ee wh With 45 Steel Plates, illus- 

trative of Scenes described in the Plays, 

designed by G. F. Sargent. 

0 6 CHILDREN of the VILLAGE. By 
Miss MitForD. With 62 Original Ilus- 
trations by Mrs. Staples, R. Barnes, Miriam 
Kerns, F. Barnard, C. 0. Murray, and 
others, produced under the direction of 
J. D. Cooper. 

6 COMMON WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 
wy THomAS MritLER. With I!lustratious 

Birket Foster, printed in Colours by 
Pamand Evane. 


6 SHAKSPEARE GEMS: a Series of 
Landscape Illustrations of the most Inter- 
esting Localities of Shakspeare’s Dramas. 
With 45 Steel Engravings, after Drawings 
by G. F. Sargent. 

6 The EMERALD SERIES: Moore’s 
Melodies — Lalla Rookh— Rejected Ad- 
dresses — Dibdin’s Sea Songs— Dibdin's 
Sea Ballads — Longfellow's Favourite 
Poems—Evangeline —Shakspeare’s Son- 
nets—Miles Standish. 9 vols.ina@ box. 


0 6 SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. 
Edited by the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT. With 
Ilustrations by Birket Foster and other 
eminent artists. 


6 The CENTENARY EDITION of 
THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by CHARLES Kent. With Illus- 
trations and a Portrait. 


6 NOTABLE VOYAGES from COLUM- 
BUS to PARRY. By W, H. G. KINGSTON. 
An entirely New Work. With many 
Mustrations. 


7 6 UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. A New 
Edition. With the Original] Illustrations 
by George Thomas. 


7 6 The IMPERIAL NATURAL HIS. 
TORY PICTURE-BOOK. With 80 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cloth gilt; and in 
boards, 5s. 

6 SPINDLE STORIES. By Ascorr R. 
Hore. With Original Ilustrations by C. 
QO. Murray, and Coloured Pictures. 


6 The MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By 
ALFRED TENNYSON. With Steeb Plates 
from Designs by A. L. Bond. 

0 ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S 
ANNUAL for 1880. Edited by EpmuND 
RovTLEDGS, F.R.G.S. With Full-page Lilus- 
trations and Coloured Plate. 

GIRL’S 


0 ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY 
ANNUAL for 1880. Edited by Miss ALICIA 
A. LgitH. With Full-page Illustration and 
Coloured Frontispiece and Title, designed 
by Kate Greenaway. 

0 UNDER the WINDOW: a Picture- 
Book for Children. With 64 pages of 
Original Designs by Kate Greenaway, 
printed in Coloars by Edmund Evane. 

*,* Companion Volume to “ The Baby's Opera.” 


0 TRUEasSTERL, By MadameCotromp. 
With 18 Full-page lllustrations and 100 
Woodcuts. 


0 OTHER STORIES. By the Right 
Hon, E. H. KNATCHRULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 
With Full-page Illustrations by Ernest 
Griset. 

CALDECOTT’S PICTURE-BOOK. 
Containing “The Elegy on a Mad Dog,” 

The Labes in the Wood,” “ John Gilpin,” 

“The House that Jack Built." With De- 
signs by R. Caldecott, printed in Colours by 
Edmund Evans. 


The ROLL of the DRUM: a Book 
for Boys. By R. M. Jeruson, Author of 
“Tom Bulkeley,’ &c. With Full-Page 
Illustrations by Major Seccombe, R.A. 


GASPAR the GAUCHO. By 
ny MAYNE REID. With 24 Page Plates 

» »”y Riou. 

50 Sr EDWARD SEAWARD’S 
NARRATIVE of his SHIPWRECK in the 
CARIBBEAN SEAS. By JANE PORTER. 
With a Preface by W. H.G. Kingston, and 
Full-Page Plates by John Proctor. 

ORIGINAL POEMS. By JANE and 
ANN TAYLOR. With Illustrations by Emi- 
nent living Artists. And in boards, 3s 


LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE. Volume 
for 1880. New Series, Enlarged and Im- 
proved. With Coloured Frontispiece by 
Kate Greenaway. Oloth gilt, with Medal- 
lion; and in fancy boards, 2° 
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| Price. 


8. da. 

5 0 The NURSERY PICTURE-BOOK. 
An entirely New Picture-Book for Children. 
96 folio pages, cloth, 5s; boards, 3s 6d. 

5 0 LITTLE ROBIN’S PICTURE-BOOK. 
Containing 384 Pages of Pictures arranged 


for Children. Fancy cloth cover, 5s; 
boards, 3s. 
5 O The SCHOOLBOY: a Poem. By 


OLIVER WENDELL Hotes. With Lilustra- 
tions by eminent living Artists on every 


page. 
5 0 BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
With 50 Plates by J. D. Watson. 





Jules Verne’s Famous Boys’ Books. 
New and Cheaper Editions, with all the Original Illus. 
trations, 


3 6 


1. The ee - the NORTH POLE. 
each. CE. 


2. The FIELD 

3. A VOYAGE. ROUND WORLD— 
SOUTH AMERICA 

4. ts gy ROUND the WORLD—AUS- 

5. met 4 ROUND the WORLD—NEW 


the 


The OSCAR PLETSCH PICTURE- 
BOOK. Containing 150 Pictures, designed 
by a Pletsch. Cloth gilt ; and in boards, 
2s 6d. 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON. With 50 
ates by Vernet, and Full-Page 


ates. 
TALES of a GRANDFATHER. By 
Sir WALTER ScoTr. With Full-Page lllas- 
trations. 
3 6 BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
With 50 Illustrations by J. D. Watron. 
The BOYS of AXLEFORD. By 
CHARLES CAMDEN. With Full-Page Illus- 
trations. 
3 6 FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. 
JAMESON. New and Cheaper Edition. 
3 6 CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. New and Cheaper Edition. 


3 6 WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY of 
SELBORNE, With Lllustrations. (Standard 
Library.) 

Routledge’s 2s 64 Poets. 
2 6 Cut edges, cloth gilt, with Illustrations. 
each. Longfellow. Hemans. 
Moore, Coleridge. 
Byron. } Dodd's Beauties of 
Pope. | Shakespeare. 
Campbell. | Hood. 
Lover. | Mind of Shakespeare. 
Bret Harte. 
2 6 BUTTERCUPS and DAISIES. With 
48 Pages of Plates by Oscar Pietsch, printed 
in Colours by Leighton Brothers. 
2 6 BUDS and FLOWERS. With 48 
Pages of Plates by Oscar Pletsch, printed in 
Colours by Leighton Brothers. 
2 6 The WHITE Boas and the RED. By 
DAVENPORT ADA 
2 6 The STORY of the CIVIL WAR. By 
DAVBNPORT ADAMS. 
2 6 WELLINGTON’S VICTORIES. By 
DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
2 6 LITTLE SILVERLOCKS’ STORY- 
BOOK. With 100 Illustrations; and in 
boards, 2s. 
2 6 LITTLE RUBY LIPS’ STORY-BOOK., 
With 100 Illustrations; and in boards, 2s. 
2 6 VOYAGES and ADVENTURES of 
VASCO DA GAMA. By GeorGE M. 
TOWLE. With Illustrations. 

2 6 BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. With 50 Illustrations by J. D. 
Watson. 

2 EYEBRIGHT. By Susan Cooriner. 
With I!lustrations. 

2 The GOOD GENIUS that TURNED 
EVERYTHING into GOLD. By the 
Brothers MAYHEW. With Illustrations br 
George Cruikshank. 

2 0 TALESof FAIRY-LAND. By Tieck. 

1s 6a Juveniles._New Volumes. 

1 6 1. LILY’S MAGIC-LANTERN. By Mrs. 

each. Sale Barker. With 100 Illustrations. 

2. — of the POOR. With 45 Itlus- 
tratio 


lL 


. The INDIAN COTTAGE. With 45 Illus- 
trations. 

. KEEPER'S TRAVELS in SEARCH of 
bis MASTER. With 45 Illustrations. 

. The BASKET of FLOWERS. With 45 
Illustrations. 


oe 


oa 


6. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. With 45 
Illustrations. 

8. The LEGENDS of KING ARTHUR 

the ROUND 


and his KNIGHTS of 
TABLE. 





| Price. 





LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


8. d. 

1 0 ROUTLEDGE’S SINGING QUAD- 
RILLE: an_ entirely New Toy-Book for 
Children. With Popular Nursery Rhymes 
Set to Quadrille Music. 


Caldecott’s New Picture-Books. 
1. ELEGY on a MAD DOG. 
2. The BABES in the WOOD. 
Each containing 32 Pictures, drawn by R. Caldecott, 
printed in Colours by Evans. Price 1s each. 





1 0 ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL. TheSTAGE DOOR: Stories by 
those who EnterIt. Edited by CLEMENT 
w. . Written by the Leading Actors 
and Actresses of the patente 


The New Pictur Picture-Books. 
In fancy boards, 1s each ; cloth gilt, Is 6d. 
1 O 1.LITTLE youve’ PICTURE-BOOK. 96 


each. of Pictures. 

2. LITTLE ROSEBUD'S PICTURE-BOOK. 

96 Pages of Pictures. 

3. The aon PICTURE-BOOK. 60 Pictares. 

4. The CAT PICTURE-BOOK. 60 Pictures. 

5. TINY" 3 NATURAL HISTORY PICTURE- 
BOO In Words of Four Letters. 25 
Page Pietures. 


1 0 THEATRICAL SCENES and 
—a for CHILDREN. By Keitx 
wavs 





Routledge’s Large Size Shilling Juveniles. 
New Volumes. 
With about 40 Illustrations in each Volume. 


1 0 1 ANNALS of the POOR. 
each, 2. The INDIAN OOTTA 
3. KEEPER'S TRAVELS in SEARCH of his 


ASTER. 
4. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
5. The BASKET of FLOWERS. 


1 0 = WIDE-AWAKE PAINTING- 
With Coloured Illustrations by 
oa Pletsch. 





The Day Dawn Library. 


10 vols., each containing 16 Page Pictures, in fancy 
boarded covers. 
O 6 1. RED ROVER. 
each, 2. KIND LITTLE ena. 
3. MAMMA’S LITTLE PET. 
4. BABY BOY’S PICTURE-BOOK, 


5. LITTLE SUGAR-PLUM. 
6. The HOUSEHOLD FAIRY. 
7. LITTLE ANN’S ha -BOOK. 


10. HAPPY PET. 
And in a box, price 5s, 





The Good Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 


8 vols. each containing 24 Page Pictures, in fancy 
rded covers. 

O 6 1. BRIGHT BOY’S BOOK. 

each. 2- GOOD GIRL'S GIFT. 


LITTLE LAUGHTER LOVER. 
TINY TROT'S TREASURE. 


FROLIO, and FANCY. 
| HARRY'S HAPPY HOME. 


901g 50 No me 


The Bread and Honey Library. 

8 vols., full of Pictures, in fancy boarded covers. 
06 BREAD and HONEY. 
each, 2. PICTURE-BOOK of BIRDS. 
LILY'S SCREEN. First Series. 
- Mrs. BARBAULD'S HYMNS in PROSE. 
LILY'S SCREEN. Second Series. 
5. COBWEBS to CATCH Arey? 
PICTURE-BOOK of ANIMA 
- WATTS'S DIVINE and MORAL SONGS 


sp ch 


Sixpenny Toys.—New Volumes. 
0 6 1, A, APPLE PIE. 
2. The HOUSE that JACK BUILT. 





Birdie’s Books. 
12 yols., with Pictures on every Page, in fancy 
boarded covers. 
. MERRY RHYMES for DULL TIMES. 
KISSES for LITTLE MISSES. 
Y LAYS for DULL DAYS 
A BOOK of JOY for MAMMA’S BOY. 
MIGNONETTE for MY LITTLE PET. 
TIT BITS for TINY WITS. 
WORK and PLAY for EVERY DAY. 
LITTLE MITES for TINY SPRITES. 
LITTLE WORDS about LITTLE BIRDS. 
. LITTLE JOKES for LITTLE FOLKS. 
1. FURZE and HEATHER for RAINY 
WEATHER. NEST. 
12. A WELCOME GUEST from ROBIN’S 
Tn cloth gilt, ei, 6d each; and in 1 vol., fancy 
boards, 1s 6d ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND CO/’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 


NEW VOLUMES FOR THE SEASON 1879-89, 











The LIFE and WORK of St. PAUL. By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Author of “ The Life of Christ,” &. Third Edition, in Tro 
Volumes demy 8vo0, cloth, 24s; or in morocco, £2 2s, (Now ready, 


A NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY, for English Readers, Edited by ©. J. ELLICOTT, DD, Loy 


Bithop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Vol. I. (Fifth Edition) contains the Four Gospels. 21s.—Vol. II. (Third Edition) contains the Acts of the Apostles to Galatians, inclusive. 21s.—yo) ml, 
(just published) contains Ephesians to the Revelation, inclusive. 21s. Morocco, £4 143 6d the set. (Now ready, 
COMPLETION of “ PICTURESQUE EUROPE.” 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. With 65 exquisite Steel Plates, from Original Drawings by BIRKET FOSTER, EF, 
WIMPERIS, P. SKELTON, D. McKEWAN, R. P. LEITCH, H. FENN, &c.; and nearly 1,000 Original Illustrations, with Descriptive Letter-press, 
Complete in 5 vols. royal 4to, cloth, £2 2s each ; half-morocco, £3 38 each ; or in morocco, £5 53 each. (Just ready, 


The ENCYCLOPZADIC DICTIONARY. A New and Original Work of Reference to all the Words in the English 


Language, with a full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. By ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., F.G.S., Memb, Bibl. Archwol. Society, &e 


assisted by Eminent Authorities, Vol. I., extra crown 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. [Just ready, 
The LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., D.C.L, By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH, Author 
of ‘‘ Shelley: a Critical Biography,” “‘ Poets and Novelists,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. [Jn the press, 


This work will be illustrated by Two Steel Portraits, one being engraved from a portrait of the ex-Premier in 1840, painted by Josrpu Srvern, and the 
other from a fine photograph taken during the present year. In the first volume will appear details of Mr. Gladstone’s ancestry, his life at Eton and Oxf, 
Homeric Studies, &c., and his political career will be traced as far as the Budget of 1860 and the negotiation of the French Treaty. The second volume will be 
concerned with the remainder of his financial statements ; the great measures passed by his Administration ; Mr. Gladstone's literary efforts, and his course 9p 
the Eastern and other questions, down to the year 1879. 


ENGLAND: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. By T. H.S. ESCOTT. 2 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s, [J the pres, 


The following Summary of Contents will give an idea of the character of this new and important Volume :—The English Village—Great Landlords and 
Estate Management—Rural Administration—Municipal Government—Towns of Business—Towns of Pleasure—Commercial and Financial England—Commer. 
cial Administration—The Working Classes—Pauperism and Thrift—Co-operation—Criminal England—Travelling and Hotels—Educational England—Soeiety : 
the Social Revolution—Structure of English Society~The Future of English Society—Society and Politics, Clubs, &c.—Politics and the Masses—Oar Political 
System, the Court, &c.—House of Commons—House of Lords—Administration of Law—Religious England—Popular Culture—Philosophy and Science- 
Academic and Scholastic England—The Army and Navy—Professional Eugland— England's Empire and Conclusion—Popular Amusements, 


The LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Professor HENRY MORLEY. Vol. IV. Shorter 


WORKS IN ENGLISH PROSE. Illustrated throughout, extra crown 4to, cloth, 11s 6d. [In the press, 
MOROCCO: its People and Places. By EDMONDO DE AMICIS. Translated by C. ROLLIN-TILTON. With nearly 
200 Original Illustrations, Extra crown 4to, cloth, 21s, [In the press, 
AMERICAN PAINTERS, With 83 Engravings on Wood. By G. W. SHELDON. Demy 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 
(Just ready, 
WITH the ARMIES of the BALKANS and at GALLIPOLI in 1877-78, By Lieutenant-Colonel FIFE- 
COOKSON. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. (Now ready. 
CHARACTER-SKETCHES from DICKENS. Consisting of 6 Fac-simile Reproductions (large folio size) of Drawings 
by Fred Barnard, executed in Chromo-lithography. In Portfolio, 21s the set. (Ready shortly. 
The MAGAZINE of ART. Vol. II. With an Etching for Frontispiece, by H. Herkomer, A.R.A., entitled “ Touched,” 
and about 200 Illustrations by the first Artists. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 7s 6d, (Just ready. 
The INTERNATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing Portraits in the Best Style of Chromo-lithography 
of the Celebrities of Foreign Nations, with Authentic Biographies. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 123 6d. (Just ready, 
OUR OWN COUNTRY. Vol. I. With upwards of 200 Original Illustrations, and Steel Frontispiece. Extra crown 
4to, cloth, 7s 6d. (Just ready, 
CHRIST BEARING WITNESS to HIMSELF. Being the Donnellan Lectures for 1878-9. By the Rer. 
Prebendary CHADWICK, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Just ready. 
The PATRIARCHS. By the Rev. W. Hanna, D.D., and the Rev. Canon Norris, B.D, With Coloured Map. Crown 8r0 
cloth, 3s 6d. ° (Now ready. 
The MUSIC of the BIBLE. By Joun Sraiver, M.A., Mus. Doc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. [Wow reads, 
ANIMAL LIFE. Described and Illustrated. By E. Percevat Wricut, M.D., F.L.S., Prof. of Botany. in the 
University of Dublin. Profusely Illustrated, super-royal 8vo, cloth, 15s. (Just ready. 


The WILD WHITE CATTLE of GREAT BRITAIN: their Origin, History, and Present State. Py 
[Now ready. 


the late Rev. Jonn Storer, M.A. Edited by his Son. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


CASSELL'S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. III. Edited by P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.B., F.RS., Prof. of 


Geology, King’s College, London. Illustrated. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 9s. [ Ready shortly. 
NATURAL HISTORY of the ANCIENTS, GLEANINGS from the. By the Rev. W. HOUGHTON, MA, 

F.L.S8. Ilustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. (Just ready. 
SCIENCE for ALL. Edited by Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M.A., F.L.S., &c., assisted by Eminent Scientific Writer 

Vol. Ii, With about 350 Illustrations and Diagrams, Extra crown 4to, cloth, price 9s, [In the press. 





*,* A COMPLETE LIST of Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO.’S New and Forthcoming Works 
forwarded post free, on application to 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Lowpon : Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “ Spscratur Office, No 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 27, 1879, 
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